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~ Just think: of a M 
rice cereal as 
dainty and light as 

a snowflake, as whole- 

some and satisfying as meat, 

and yet so tempting that: yeyery | 

child and every grown-up wants 

more when. once “i have tasted it. 





Puffed> 


is that cereal. Made from the 


each grain or kernel many times 
in size, it has a dainty flavor, 
distinctively its own. 


The same process that puffs 

the rice, also cooks it thoroughly. 
Quaker Rice is ‘instantly ready to 
serve, with milk or cream and a dash of 
sugar, after warming for a minute in a hot oven. 
While rice has a world-wide fame as a health- 
ful and wholesome food, Quaker Rice isa _ reve- 
lation of its dainty deliciousness. Order a package 
of your grocer today, and learn how truly delightful it is. 


Quaker Rice can be made into the most delicious and whole- 
some candies, such as Quaker Rice Balls, Quaker Rice Brittle, 
etc., recipes for which will be found on each package. Children 
can eat all they want without the slightest fear of consequences. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere at 10c the package, 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker Oats.. . Address, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Quaker Rice! 


choicest white rice, by a patented f) 
‘“‘puffing’’ process that expands f 
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Mildness is a very desirable 
quality in fine Turkish Cigarettes; 
yet a cigarette that is wholly mild does 
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not appeal to the cultivated taste. The ZEEE y 
Murad offers in perfect harmony all the most a 


Si} 





desirable qualities of strength with mildness. 
This rare quality of strength, found only in 


MURAD =. 


CIGARETTES 


is described by the expert as “fullness,” 
embodying all the aromatic qualities of care- 
fully-selected and fully-developed leaf. 
The Murad possesses that superb aroma 
which comes only from the rare and skill- 


ful blending of the finest Turkish leaf. 
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10 for 15 cents 
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_ The Angle Lamp is not the only method of lighting your home, but taken all in all, 
it is the most satisfactory. 
For while it floods your room with the finest, softest and mcst restful light, making 
the home more cosy and inviting, it requires almost as little attention as gas or elec- 
tric light, is as simple and convenient to operate as either and actually costs less to 
burn than the ordinary troublesome old style lamp. 
Our Catalogue “19” (sent free on request) explains how a new principle ap- 
ai plied to burning common kerosene has so 
completely done away with all the smoke, 
odor and bother of ordinary lamps that such 
people as ex-Pres. Cleveland, the Rocke- 
tellers, Carnegies, Cookes, etc.,who wouldn't 
think of using ordinary lamps have chosen 


THE 


Angle Lamp 


for lighting their homes and estates in pref- 
erence to gas or electricity, gasoline, acety- 
lene, or any other method of lighting. 

This catalog tells how the special Angle 
5 ; : ; burner and the shape of the glassware (see 
above illustration) give combustion so perfect that the Angle Lamp never smokes or smells whether 
burned at full height or turned low; why the lamp is lighted and extinguished like gas; the advan- 
tage of having the under-shadow of other lamps done away with completely, also why the Angle 
Lamp burns 3; to 44 less oil than any other for the same amount of light. And then offers you a 


° And it does more—gives you the benefit of our ten years experience with all lighting methods. 
30 Days Trial. Before you forget it—before you tur: over this leaf—write for catalog ‘‘19” listing 32 varieties of 






; The Most Satisfactory Light 





Th m m 80 up. 
re er THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray Street, New York 








































running is all taken 
out in the building. 
The breakdown habit 
has been overcome, 
by following scien- 
tific lines of con 
struction proven 
by practice to be 
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Eeeine Only DETROIT MOTOR ; $ 50 if it S u its “1900 } 
MARINE “ie |; Nothing Y itickory 


Special ( 














correct. We take 
no chances and 
allow no guesswork to 
enter into their make- 
up. All materials are 


( 
| That’s how we sell our Split Hickory Special Top 
tested for soundness and | 


Buggy. Though it’s the Buggy known for merit in 
every section of the country, and you know what you 
buy, still you can have one to use for 30 days before 
you decide. We make good, first-class Top Buggies 
$35.00 up to our famous $50.00 Split Hickory Special. 
And all other kinds of vehicles, and harness too. It 
takes 180 big pages to show all these in our new 1906 
catalogue. We tell you this book will save you money 
and we want to 
SEND YOU ONE FREE 

But we must have your name and address,—where 
can we reach you—let us know today. This is head- 
quarters. We make vehicles and harness and ship di- 
rect to you to try. You cun’t get a more liberal prop- 
osition and you save middlemen’s profit of a third to 
half by dealing with headquarters. Our guarantee is 
a legally binding one between you and us. You know 
the years of experience and long successful business 
behind it. Now we want to send you that catalogue 
so you can pick out what you want to try—then it’s 

“up to the goods. Your address, please, at once. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO. 
H. C. PHELPs, Pres. Station 274, Cincinnati, O. 


strength on a testing 
machine and the engines warranted 
to do all we claim for them. We are making = 
10,000 Auto-Marine Gasoline Engines this year, 
manufacturing the motor complete from foundry 
to finished engine, not merely assembling pa 
made in various factories, and that is why we are 
able to sell a first-class motor with a guarantee at ) 
B36 HLP. . « « - 2 « 988. 
3H.P., will develop 4 H.P. $44.00 Engine Oaly. \ 
Catalog with full information, 1 to 20 H.P: Motors, for the asking. 
DETROIT AUTO-MARINE CO., 95 E. St., Detroit, Mich. 
95 Liberty St., New York. The Bourse, Philadelphia. 
The only builders of Auto-Marine Engines in the world 
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A Dream of Fair Women ( 7exxyson) 
An Art Portfolio containing (10) pictures of beautiful 
women representing different types from the oriental 
beauty to the Cowboy Girl of the wild west. Al! made 
in the most beautiful and artistic colors. Size 7x10 





ee 








inches made on artist stippled paper. Very appropriate 
for framing and just the thing for your den. mt pre- 

id to any address in U. S. or Canada for 50c. exp. 
or P. O. M. O., currency or U.S. stamps. Address The 
White City Art Company, 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Di. P.S.—If vou order within 10 days we will send 
you free A Nifty Dip entitled “If so soon I’m to be 
done for, what on earth was I begun for.” 














Inventions of the Century. Book FREE to Everyone. 






















PURITY 


has been our watchword for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. 

Williams’ Shaving Soap is manufactured 
in the clean, green, God-made 
country, far away from soot 

and dirt and germ-infected 

city dust. 
It’s as pure as sunshine 
and a guarantee of Face 


Health. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks & Shaving Cakes, 
sold everywhere. 


Send 4c. in stamps for Shaving Stick, Trial Size 
(Enough for 50 Shaves.) 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS 


OT 






BERLIN 


SYDNEY 





ATENTS « 


This BOOK is the result of our 20 years experience and tells ( 
all about Patents. Illustrates 100 Mechanical Movements ( 
and contains a Full History of all the Great Money Making 


O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys., $18 F St., Washington, D. C. 
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) GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 310 Pactory St., Muncie, Ind. 





AND 60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL GIVEN 


Adapted to every kind of commercial work, suitable for large and small offices, 

aranteed by us for ten years and offered on sixty days’ trial. Visible writ- 

» has the Universal Keyboard, so that aryone who has learned to operate any 

standard typewriter can at once operate the DRAPER. Heretofore sold by agents 

at $40.00 to $50.00, a standard machine in successful use for years, never sold to the closest 
buyers for less than $35.00, offered by us at the heretofore unheard of price of only $18.75. 


OUR $1.00 OFFER 


If you have any use for a typewriter, if you want 
a strictly high grade, a most practical and dur- 
able writing machine, at by far the lowest price 
ever heard of, send us your order for this new 
DRAPER Typewriter, just as illustrated, and 
enclose only $1.00 with your order. 
Immediately on receipt of your order 
(the same day we receive it), we will q~4 
ship the machine to ou, securely 
packed, by express, C. O. D., stibject to 
examination. You can examine it at 
your express office, and if it seems to be 
satisfactory, a high class typewriter, 
then pay the express agent the balance, 
$17.75 and express charges. If you are 
not pleased with its appearance, don’t 
pay fey ¥ the machine will be 
returned to us at our expense of express 
charges both ways and we will Vamped 
return your $1.00 deposit. If you are 
pleased with its appearance, pay the bal- 
ance, then take it to your home or office 
for a full SIXTY DAYS’ free trial. 


SIXTY DAYS’ FREE 


Use the ORAPER 
TRIAL Typewriter sixty 
days, give it a thorough 
trial, compare it with any 
standard typewriter on 
the market that is sold at 
three to four times this 
price, and if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied with 
the DRAPER, if you do 
not find it does any and 
all kinds of typewriting 
most satisfactorily, does 
any work wnat can be 
done on any other typewriter and 
does it as well; if you are not con- 
vinced that you have a first class, 
strictly high grade, reliable and 
practical writing machine, if you are not satisfied 
that you have received the most won‘erful bargain zn ‘ 
in a type writer you ever saw or heard of, you will not be under any obligation whatever to keep the ‘machin 
but it can be RETURNED TO US AT ANY TIME WITHIN SIXTY DAYS, at our expense of express charges, an 
we will PROMPTLY RETURN TO YOU YOUR $18.75, INCLUDING WHAT YOU PAID FOR EXPRESSAGE, 

PER is the most compact, the most portable of any arene, machine in the world. It weighs onl, 
THE DRA 16 pounds and only 22 pounds, packed for shipment. The express charges will average about 
cents for two hundred miles, greater or ess distance in Rpoportion: nome ——, ny! _ —e be gfe }. pe 
ie machine will reach you in the sa i 

WE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY which it leaves our hands, carefully packed, complete, ready 
tor opcration, and we will promptly send you a new machine for any machine that might reach its destination broken or damaged. 


OUR FURTHER TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE AGAINST DEFECTS 
as an additional assurance that we are offering, in the DRAPER, only 

TO PROTECT YOU FURTHER, a strictly high grade, high class, reliable new model, the latest im- 
proved visible writing machine, to prove that the DRAP! is made of highest grade materials and finished in the 
most workmanlike manner; that it is second to none in material and construction, we issue_with every DRAPER 
Typewriter our written, binding ten-year guarantee. a this guarantee we warrant every DRAPER machine tree 
from defects in material or workmanship, AND IF THE DRAPER PRES DEFECTIVE IN ANY PARTICU- 
LAR WITHIN TEN YEARS, WE WILL REPLACE OR REPAIR IT FREE OF CHARGE. 
THE DR APE Machine : ; not an experiment in typewriter construction. It is a leading model and has been 

R on the market for years, has been offered by the manufacturer through agents at prices rang- 
ing from $3500 to $50.00, and never, under any circumstances. has it been sold in the largest quantities to the 
closest buyers for less than $35.00. $35.00 has heretofore been the lowest price at_ which anyone in the world 
could buy this model. We have made a contract with the manufacturer of the DRAPER Typewriter by which we 
agree to take the largest number of machines ever contracted for by ay A concern in the world, a quantity that 
will enable him to so buy the material in such quantities and so increase his product that his manufacturing cost 
will be greatly reduced. Our price of $18.75 represents just a little more than the bare cost of the material and 
labor with only our one small percentage of profit added, just a few cents on each machine, the most wonderful 
low price ever named on a typewriter, a price no one ever before would suppose would be possible for a strictly 
high grade, high class, durable, reliable, absolutely perfect new model writing machine, 

. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE DRAPER 


SIMPLICITY. The simplest typewriter ever devised. VISIBLE WRITING. The writing is in signt; a big 
Requires no adjustment, ready to operate the moment | advantage over the old style blind machines. No stop- 
you unpack it. Uses the steel type cylinder. All the} ping and losing time to raise the carriage to see what 
characters are on one steel type cylinder instead of on written or to look for errors. Wonderful manifoldin 
independent type bars, and this immediately reduces the | power. The DRAPER will make more copies an 
number of working parts over the several hundred found | cleaner copies than most of the $100.00 typewriters. 
in all type bar machines to this one single piece of tool PORTABILITY. The DRAPER hd goed is the 
steel. Perfect and rmanent alignment. The align- | most portable machine ever aay pe he mechanism 
ment of the DRAPER is the most perfect ever devised | is so simple, the entire machine is only 64 inches high, 
for a writing machine. As all the characters are on the | 12 inches wide and weighs only 16 pounds. Has the 
one tool steel cylinder it is impossible for the characters to | Universal Keyboard with the double shift key system. 
zetoutof alignment. Easiest machinetoclean. The entire INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE, The style type can 
type wheel is only 34 inches long, the cylinder itself, 114 | be changed in an instant, simply by sliding in another 
inches long and can be removed, cleaned and replaced ina | type wheel. We canfurnish, at a nominal price, extra 
few seconds without danger to the type or alignment. | type wheels carrying any size or style type inany language. 

Either send $1.00 with your order or send the full price, $18.75; 
SEND US YOUR ORDER TODAY it makes no difference to us. Whether you send only £1.00, bal- 
ance payable C. O. D. or the full price with your order, you have all the benefit of our liberal 60 days’ free trial 
offer and we will return your bg 4 and all express charges immediately, at any time within 60 days if you have 
any reason to feel dissatisfied with the machine. This isthe greatest opportunity ever hcard of to get a high 
class, first class, reliable typewriter. No such price was ever before offered. You can order the DRAPER machine 
from us at $18.75 and sell it the day you get it for $30.00. You can get the wonder DRAPER Typewriter and 
sell five of them at a good profit to your friends, you would undersell every other high grade A gtd on the 
market, and your friends would be glad of the opportunity of getting a typewriter at a remarkably low price. _ If 
yousend us orders for three DRAPER Typewriters at our special $18.75 price you can get this big Morris Chair FREE. 
_ As soon as all your orders to us amount to $50.00 
THIS MORRIS CHAIR FREE you can get this handsome Morris Chair or your 
choice of six hardwood, cane seat dining room chairs or a big, full size 6-foot upholstered 
couch or your choice of other valuable articles. — 

Please let us send you a DRAPER Typewriter under our guarantee to please and 
satisfy you or immediately return your money; under our liberal 60 days’ free trial plan, 
and we will send you such a writing machine as you never thought possible for the price, 
guaranteed for ten years, the most wonderful typewriter value ever offered. 


WRITE US FOR THE FREE DRAPER TYPEWRITER GATALOGUE 
If yov don’t send us your order at once (we urge you not to delay for a catalogue but send 
your order direct from this advertisement) then don’t fail to write for a free DRAPER 
i Catalogue, showing large illustrations of the machine, all parts, etc., showing why the 
: DRAPER excels nearly every other high rade machine on the market. . 4 

ith ever ewriter we send a 
FULL INSTRUCTIONS WITH EACH MACHINE booklet of plain and simple Instructions showing 
how to operate the machine and how to take care of it. It is the simplest machine in the world; anyone can operate 
it; very littl to learn; nothing complicated or easy to get out of order. Send us your order today, sure. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





| 8° w $5022 DRAPER TYPEWRITER 
fs 
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A Perfect 


Lawn in Six Weeks 
BY SOWING . 











25c. per quart, $1.50 per peck, $5.00 per bushel. 


We prepay transportation charges if you mention this periodical 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35-37 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


1 quart sows 300 sq. feet 








** No crooked 
legs for this 


eeucren In it a child can sit, Fg prow pha ae $3 to $8 
stal jump or “Cush. E ey 
pn ier pane Pre Great Factory Clearing Sale. We Ship 
able. Insist upon having “Glas- 9 Speveva without a cent de onits Bre 
con's Walker,” the standard meme titra allow TE 
t keeps the baby clean and safe. ry . 
Special Pron a sheng Tires, coaster-brakes, sundries, etc., half 
Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct if he hasn’t “Glascock’s usual prices. Do not buy till you get our 


) Walker.” Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE. 








RIDER 
p 


ESOS 


AGENTS WANTED 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1906 model. Write for Special Offer. 


Fines suaranteec 

1906 Models. $10 to $27 
with Couster-Brakes and Puncture-Procf tires. 
1904 & 1905 Models 

all od wane Bo $7 to $ 12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 





STRAIGHT LEGS 










‘ud a strong, straight, flat back developed 
if baby learns to walk with 


Glascock’s 
Baby=-Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a practical 
and perfect physical developer for 


haby.’ 






catalogs. Write at once 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. H.54, CHICAGO 
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=< PATROL 


The valueofahand § 
fire extinguisher 
depends upon the 
Strength of its con- 
struction and range 
of operation. It is 
right here that the 
effectiveness of the 
Patrol comes in. 
Each part is made 
with the same care 
as if intended for a 
$5000 fire engine. The 
Shell is of one piece 
ure copper—is 
ormed into shape 
by rolling and spin- 
ning. The edges are 
joined by dove-tail- 
ing andthe jointhus 
formed is brazed 
and hammered un- 
der steam pressure, 
and (as hammering 
hardens copper) the 
join becomes the 
strongest part of 
the extinguisher. 
After hammering, 
the cylinder is per- 
fectly smooth—you 
can feel no joint. 
Pass your hand 
around the cylinder 
of any other extin- 
guisher but the 
“Patrol” and you 
will feel a lap joint or seam as in an ordin- 
ary milk can—a positive proof of infer- 
iority in construction. Before purchasing 
makethistest. Voucan feel no joint in the 


PATROL 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


It is tested to 850 pounds press- 
ure. The bottle holder is of 
cast brass. The cap which 
closes the “shell’’ is of tough 
red brass. The bottom is 
“sprung’’ in with a locking 
joint. 

The hose is attached with a 
swivel joint, is tested to 400 
pounds, and cannot be pulled 
off. The nozzle is non-corro- 
sible. The completed Patrol 
Extinguisher is positively the 
most reliable, convenient, and 
duraple of all hand fire-fight- 
ing appliances. It will last 
for active service almost in- 
definitely, you just invert it 
and, in an instant, you have 
its full power at your com- 
mand. The Patrol Extin- 
gulisher is made by the largest 
makers of fire apparatus in 
the world and endorsed_by 
the National Board of Fire 
Under writers. Write for free 
book 108 ‘*How to Fight Fire’’ 

Several desirable territor- ‘ 
ies are yet open for efficient, x ‘a 
reliable agents. , 


ANERICAN-JAFRANGE FIRE ENGINE ('0. 


The Largest Suilders of Fire Fighting Ayparatus in the World. 
General Office, 108 Erie St. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Branches: New York, 20 Warren St., 

Boston, 294 Washington St., 
Baltimore, 1133 Calvert Building, 
Chicago, 373 Wabash Ave. 
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THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 
W. 13th St.; London, 10 Norfolk St., Strand, W. C., 
and The International News Co., 5 Breams Bldgs., 


rs 





Notice to Subscribers 


Change of Address —Subscribers when ordering a 














Chancery Lane, E. C.3; Toronto, Yonge Street change of address should give the old as well as the 
Arcade, Copyright 1905 bv P. F. Collier & Son. new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 
Entered as second-class matter Februarv 16, 1905, From two to three weeks must necessarily eiapse 
at the Post-Office at New York, New York, before the change can be made. and before the first 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. copy of Cotiier’s will reach any new subscriber. 
VOLUME XXXxVII NUMBER 1 10 CENTS PER COPY #5.20 PER YEAR 
NEW YORK SATURDAY MARCH 31 1906 
Cover Design an . Drawn by JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH Page 
As to the Pure Food Bill é Cartoon by E. W. KEMBLE 9 
Editorials ‘ ‘ ‘ . . 10-11 
Photographs . 4 ‘ . ‘ ‘ 12 
What the World is Doing 4 ; : 13 
On the Face of the Waters. Story .. . JENNETTE LEE 16 
Illustrated by Karl Anderson 
Politics and Little Pigtails. Story : . VIOLA ROSEBORO 18 
Illustrated by Sarah S. Stilwell 
What is Yellow ? NORMAN HAPGOOD 20 
Cuba at Boiling Point A ; x . 21 
The Passing of Susan B. Anthony IDA HUSTED HARPER 22 
Up For Trial. I—The Jury ARTHUR TRAIN 23 
Those Private Bills ; . JOHN C. CHANEY 26 
Who’s Zoo in America . ; - . WALLACE IRWIN 30 


IV.- Senator Nelson W. Oildrich. 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 





ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A SHORT STORY 
Collier’s offers one thousand dollars for the best short story received between March 1 
This premium will be awarded in addition to the price paid for the 
story, and all accepted stories will be paid for at the uniform rate of five cents a word, 
except in the case of authors who have an established and higher rate. 
receive their regular rate. A booklet giving full particulars of the contest will be mailed upon 
Address Fiction Department, Collier’s, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York. 


and June x. 
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These euthors will 
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Send 10 cts for three copies of Woman’s Wor p (different issues) and 
we will also send you postpaid this beautiful picture ‘‘Anxious 


Moments” an exact copy in colors of one of the grandest of modern 
paintings. The good doctor has done everything possible for a sick 
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child and the distracted mother and father are shown in the back- 
ground. This grand picture is large size, 16x20 inches, in eight dif- 
ferent colors and finished with a magnificent lithographed facsimile 
seroll frame on a solid gold background, ready for the wall as re- 
ceived from us. ‘This offer is made to introduce Woman’s Wor.p. 
Send 1c (stamps or silver) for sample copy of popes 3 months and 
picture. Woman’s orid, Picture Offer 84, Chicago. 











Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 


ete., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoIrENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 


Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 














Write 
to-day 







Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully 
for lack of original patents owned 
by us. No twist motion in our drive. 
No belt or switch necessary. No 
Ld batteries whatever, for make and 
yreak or jump-spark, Water and 
lust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 














22 Main St., Pendleton. Ind.,U.S8.A. 














ofevery variety; stage effects, theatri 
phernalia, wigs, makeup, costumes, scenery, 
etc., can be found in our new catalog, over 

100 pages, illustrated; sent on request, postpaid. 
Send for it to-day 

FRE THE CREST TRADING CO. 

23A Witmark Bldg., New York 











R.H Macy 6 Co's Attractions Are Their Low Prices 


Bway at 6th Av Wf 35th St 


MADE TO MEASURE 


You | a | 2.48 


Made Expressly for Y 


Faultless 


in Fashion. Fabric, 

















W RITE us at once for samples 

and special measurement 
blank; select the goods you 
prefer, send us your measure- 
ments as per instructions on 
blank furnished, and we will 
make you a handsome, all wool, 
Spring and Summer suit as illus- 
trated here for $12.48, very 
garment cut and tailored to the 
individual measurements sup- 
plied us, and we guarantee to 
tit you. If not absolutely satis- 
factory in every way, you may 
return suit and we will prompt- 
ly refund your money. No ex- 
clusive tailoring establishment 
«4m approach our prices, yet we 
give you the highest grade of 
workmanship, style, fit and 
quality. Suits shipped ten days 
after receipt of order. 











Tell your wife or sister to send 
for our 500 page Spring and 
Summer catalogue ; an encyclo- 


pedia of New York fashions 
and household supplies, all at 
Macy prices. Now ready. Sent 
FREE on request. Address 
Room 501. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Broadway, N. Y. 


The Largest Retail Store under 
one Roof In The World. 











SUIT #222 91250 


New York City Sets the 
Styles for the Country 
SEND us your name and 

we'll send you FREE 
our handsome Instruc- 
tive Spring Style Book 
illustrating Clever 
New York Fash- 
ions. We'll also send 
samples of Cloth, our 
simple Home Measure- 
ment Chart and Outfit 
for taking your own 
measurements. F 

We've tailored for 

Well Dressed New 
Yorkers for many 
seasons, and their con- 
tinued patronage is 
proof of our smart 
Styling and expert * 


z 
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ct 


workmanship. 
THE 

NEW YORK TAILORS 
Dept. D 


729-731 B’way, New York 
REFERENCES BY PERMISSION 
Citizen’s Central National 

Bank of New York, East Ri: er 

National Bank, New York 

















How to Judge an Overcoat 

Most men buy clothing according to 
their fancy and the price-mark. No 
shoddy clothing pet < be sold if the 


wearer knew values as the maker does. 
Our book tells of workmanship, con- 
struction and materials for all kinds of 
en's Overcoats —tells more about 
overcoats than many clothing sales- 


men have opportunity to learn. 

__ There is no book like it. We offer 
it free of cost for the name and address 
of your clothier. 

It will insure satisfaction and money- 
saving in your next purchase. 

Fifty years’ approval of our product by the 
best qualified judges— the trade clothing buy- 
ers~ have enabled us to build up the largest, 
most modern factory equipment and the great- 
est organization that makes clothes. We own 
and operate two great buildings with a floor 
space equal to half a dozen city blocks, guar- 
anteeing absolute freedom from the usual in- 

uman, unsanitary “‘sweat-shop’’ work. The 
constant expert supervision thus secured results 
in an unusually high grade of workmanshi 
well worth your investigation. Our book tells 
all about it. Send your clothier’s name and 
address and we will mail the book — free. 
Remember, we will see that you can get a 
KENYON Coat wherever you live 
Wholesale Sal 
C. KENYON e 33 Union Square. N.Y. 
Address mail to Main Offices 
706-776 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


These garments bear the label 


©. Hrngon Grnipany 
Makers 
NEW YORK 








Spring Styles of Kenyon Rain Coats for 
Women show new and dainty types. Write 
and say what price you wish to pay. We 
will send samples and illustrations and show 
you how to purchase. $10 to $30. 








Free Map of Europe 


Outlines in detail the best itineraries. Full of helpful suggestions 


FOR TRAVELLERS 


It is free. Write for it 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 205 Clarendon St., Boston 
AGENT’S SAMPLE 


WATER MOTOR $2.00 


Agents make money selling LITTLE GIANT 
FAUCET WATER MOTOR. Attaches to any 
faucet. For sharpening, polishing, cleaning and 
grindi Free power for sewing machines, etc. 
Send $2.00 for agent’s sample and terms. Outfit 
= consists of motor with scientific water buckets, 
emery wheel, polishing wheel, pulley wheel, three-bladed 
fan, belting and washers. For 25c extra we deliver the 
motor to ai.y part of the world. Write for booklet. 


New York Hydraulic Motor Co., Dept. O, 52 John St., New York 
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Triumph | 


in 
Sugar 


* Sonera 


Sold only in 5)b. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR” 
NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE. 


| HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. 


exo By grocers everywhere. cxs 
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BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. | 


202869 













WRITER’S RED BOOK 


A hacdy guide to success for young authors, Tells how to pre- 
pare manuscript; how standard stories are written; has key plaa 
which classifies the magazines aud indicates the particular classes 
of matter required by each; enables the writer to determine to 
what magazine his story or sketch is best suited and tells how to 
market it, Contains complete classified lists of all the principal 
publications and manuscript buyers in this country and England. 
Send ten cents in stamps for a copy to NATIONAL CORRE- 
SPCNDENCE INSTITUTE, 33-77 Second National Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C. 











ATENT SECURED 


Or Fee Returned 


Frxx opinion as to patentability. Send for Guide Book and What 
to Invent, finest publications issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised at our expense. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 615 F St., Washington, D. C. 


vou STAMMER 


3 Trial lesson explaining methods for ‘home cure’ 
\ sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 







































Whitfield’s Carbon Papers 


will make perfect copies, and: that settles it. 
No smudge, no blur. Five sample sheets for type- 
writer, pen or pencil sent free. 25 sheets 8 x 13 in 
perforated book form for 50c. Charges prepaid 


everywhere. Liberal terms to agents; no can 


st 
vassing WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER 
WORKS, 123 Liberty Street, New York City 
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~ iT NEEDS NO MATCH 
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MODERN MAGIC! 


The only Gas Mantle in the WORLD that lights itself. 
No matches required 


Turn On the Gas and IGNITO Lights 


IGNITO Seif-Lighting Outfits are 
ECONOMICAL, BRILLIANT, DURABLE AND SAFE 


They use less gas, give a greater volume of light and cost less than 
ordinary gas outfits. 


They PREVENT the POSSIBILITY of ASPHYXIATION 


Because IGNITO lights as soon as gas enters the Mantle. 











7, Jor 

Auto Licuter Co., City. New York, 9-7-’05. 
Gentlemen:—You will be pleased to learn that our experiment with the ‘‘Ignito”’ has 
been a success in every way. The trial dozen you put in some months ago we have found 
economical and gas-saving, and we have now decided to have our entire factory fitted up 


with these lights. Yours verytruly, Beriiner, Strauss & MevER, 737 Broadway. 











The entire outfit, consisting of Ignito Self-Lighting Gas Mantle, Ignito 
Regulating and Economizing Burner (Burners are branded “IGNITO”), Ignito 
Imported Opal ‘‘Q” Air Hole Globe, to be had from your dealer or send money 
order for $1.25 direct to us, and we will send a complete Ignito Outfit, with 
‘instruction booklet,” express prepaid. 


AUTO LIGHTER CO., park ave., 130th 1315 SEAN. Y., USA. 











THE FAMOUS 


Twenticth Century Limited 





OF THE 





IS THE 


Great Eighteen Hour Train be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 


It saves a day, and practically 
makes the run in a night. 


Nothing quite equals it. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue, giving a synopsis of each 
of the forty-one books now comprising the New York Central’s ‘Four 
Track Series,’’ as well as a small half-tone reproduction of each of eleven 
beautiful etchings of scenery along our line, will be sent free, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, Man- 
ager General Advertising Department, Room 185, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Mgr., New York. 


















Model ‘‘R’’ Four-Cylinder Touring Car 


Vertical roller-bearing engines. Cylinders cast separately, 534x6 inches, 50 H. P. An exclusive 
transmission that absolutely prevents stripping of gears. Positive cooling system. Individual and 
special lubrication. Master Clutch has metal faces and takes hold without jerking. Shaft drive. 

xclusive universal joints that prevent wear on pins. Sprocket and Roller Pinion and perfect Rear 
Axle, all exclusive. Roller-bearings throughout. 108-inch wheel base, 54-inch tonneau, seating five 
ople. Four to 60 miles an hour on high gear. Weight, 2,750 pounds. Price $3,500, f. 0. b. 
okomo. Full equipment. 


A Test That Means Something 


A 6,000-mile run in early winter, through deep sand and mud and over a 
mountain range—at a total repair cost for the two cars making the trip of only 
$1.50—is a pretty good demonstration of endurance. 

Before being accepted as the cars for 1906 the two Haynes—one Model ‘‘R”’ 
and one Model ‘‘O’’—made such a trip with that result. The route was pur- 
posely selected because of its difficult roads. There were absolutely no serious 
troubles or delays en route, and when the cars got back and were taken apart 
it was found that the bearings showed no wear whatever. The roller pinion 
—an exclusive Haynes feature—which overcomes every objection to large 
shaft-driven cars, was not the least worn. Stripping of gears in the trans- 
mission and roller pinion is impossible. 

The test given these two models was twice as severe as that given any 
car in ordinary use, and proves that the Haynes is the car of small cost 
for repairs and up-keep. 

Any Haynes agent will demonstrate their worth to your entire satisfaction. 
When sending for catalogue address Desk M 1 for prompt attention. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 


(Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America) 


KOKOMO, INDIANA 
New York, 1715 Broadway Chicago, 1420 Michigan Ave. 


MEMBERS A. L. A. M. 








The Road of Anthracite 


Much of the comfort of a trip over the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad is the cleanliness assured by the 
exclusive use of hard coal in locomotives. You 
may prove it the next time you travel between 


» New York and Buffalo 


Superior through Pullman service daily, between 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago ard St. Louis 


Lackawanna 
Railroad 
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is the best 
varnish for renewing the finish on 


TABLES. 


Chairs, Furniture of all kinds, 
Stairways, Oil Cloth or Linoleum, 
Floors, Weather- Beaten Front 
Doors, and all interior woodwork. 


Produces a hard, lustrous finish that 
“wears like iron.” For sale by all paint 
dealers. 

Write to-day for color card showing 
18 colors, and instructive booklet de- 
scribing the many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 





If YOUR dealer does not keep FAP-A-LAC, 
send us his name and 10c. to cover cost of 
matling, anc’ we will send a FREE Sample 
(guarter-pint can) to any point in the U.S. 

























WASHINGTON 
Pronounced “Spo-kan” 

Facts about the “Spokane Country”’; its rich farms, 
mines, lumber and milling interests; its water powers 
and investment opportunities. Land of grapes, 
Peaches, apples, melons, berries. Hunting, fishing, 
superb scenery and delightful climate. Fine ‘schools. 
Growing cities and towns. Address Dept. C. 

amber of Commerce Spokane, Wash. 








DO YOU WANT A CANOE? 
os : we 






guarantees 

correctness 

of models 

: m & quality. 

Built of Cedar; canvas covered. Wide range of prices. 
A request brings our illustrated catalogue. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 50 Middle St., Old Town, Maine 


——__— 


D.#C. Roses 


are the best. Always on their own roots, Plants mailed to any 
point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 50 
years’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
Sp2cialty. A premium with every order, Write for 
New Guide to Rose Culture 

for 1906—the leading rose catalogue of America. 116 pages. 
Mailed free. Over 1,000 varisties. Tells how to grow them 
and all other desirable tlowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa, 


MYSTERIOUS SKULL! 


Great fun! Shines in the dark with a fearsome 
blue light! Funny ghost! price 15 cts. postpaid. 
We will send our new illustrated catalog of 
Magic, Tricks, Illusions, etc., containing hun- 
dreds of tricks, accessories, etc., absolutely F 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 

FREE THE CREST TRADING CO. 

23A WITMARK BLDG., N. Y. 


SAVE YOUR OLD CARPETS 


Have then. woven into Handsome Reversible Rugs. Silk 

Portieres woven from Silk Rags, Rag Rugs woven from 
Woolen and Cotton Rags. Send for Pamphlet C. 

AMERICAN RUG CO., 1805-07 First Ave., New York 

55 diff. rare Corea, Japan, Russia, 

STAMPS-—?iics, Columbia, ete., and ‘Album, 

only 5c. 105 diff. Hawaii, Panama, etc., only 10c. 

Agents wanted. 50 to 75 per cent commission. New 80-p. 

list and $1.00 worth Coupons FREE! We buy stamps. 

STANDARD STAMP CO., Dept. A, St. Louis, Mo. 


PLAYS FOR AMATEURS 


The Largest Stock in the U. 8. We Have Anything That’s in Print. 
Our FREE Catalogue includes Plays, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, Hand-books, Games, Boys and Girls Stories, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 901 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Southern California 


FOR RELIABLE INFORMATION, enclose five 
cent stamp to the CHAMBER _OF COMMERCE, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
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And Now Easter 


EXT week’s Easter Number of Collier’s will have the 
N usual Easter luxuriance of tint and form. Miss Sarah S. 
Stilwell has designed a Japanese fantasy for the cover, 
which will be printed in four colors. The frontispiece, also in 
color, exhibits one of Miss Jessie Willcox Smith’s delectable 
small boys lugging a great Easter lily as a gift for his mother. 
The palette of Mr. Maxfield Parrish has added its contribution 
to the color symphony in the form of the first of the Arabian 
Nights series— ‘‘The Fisherman and the Genie.’’ There will 
likewise be a full-page drawing by Mr. A. B. Frost. 


HE literary features of the Easter Number will be as strong 
as the artistic. One of them will be the first of a series by 
Richard Harding Davis on ‘“‘Real Soldiers of Fortune.’’ It will be 
illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark and J. C. Leyendecker, as 
well as with many photographs frem the collection of the 
author. Another attractive feature will be a story—‘‘The Pillar 
of Society’’— by Josephine Daskam Bacon, with illustrations 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. Still another story will be ‘“‘The True 
*Lixir,’’ by Sewell Ford, illustrated by Frederic Dorr Steele. 








Trailing a Revolution 


USSIA is still ‘‘ pacifying’’ the Baltic Provinces with the 
firebrand and the knout. That is where the people a few 
months ago started a republic, which was stamped out in blood 
by an army led by a Tartar general. The first American cor- 
respondent that passed through the devastated region in the 
wake of that army has just written his experiences, and Collier’s 
will publish them soon, together with photographs taken on the 
spot. When the Jacobin hordes ravaged La Vendee there were 
no snap-shots of their proceedings. An English merchant in 
Riga told Collier’s correspondent that Orloff’s reign of terror 
was worse than France ever knew. 


HE uprising in the Baltic Provinces was at the same time a 

race, a class, and a political war. It was Letts against 

Germans, peasants against landlords, subjects against rulers. 
The account of such a struggle is no ordinary story. 











Juries and Other Things 


R. ARTHUR TRAIN, one of Mr. Jerome’s assistants, begins 

in this number an illuminating series of articles on some 

peculiarities of criminal justice. The first one published to-day, 

deals with ‘‘The Jury’’; the second, to follow soon, will treat 
of ‘‘The Witness.”’ 


NE of Mr. Kemble’s recent cartoons represented the Steel 
Trust as an Angel of Peace. The remarkable story about 
Cuban politics in the present number of Collier’s gives another 
example of capital in the angelic role. Cuba might weii be in 
the throes of a revolution to-day, with American troops enforc- 
ing the Platt Amendment, if a great banker and sugar planter 
had not conceived the happy idea of beating the machete of the 
most powerful popular leader into a pruning hock, or whatever 
corresponds to a pruning hook on a sugar plantation. 











A Thousand Dollars for a Short Story 


E are now in the fourth term of the Quarterly Short 
Story Contest. A prize of $1,000 will be awarded to the 
best story submitted between March 1 and June 1, in addition 
to the price of the manuscript at five cents per word, up to six 
thousand words. That is the limit of payment, because a story 
of six thousand words is as long as we can conveniently use. 
Anything over that makes trouble, and while we may some- 
times have to stand trouble, we do not care to offer it a special 
invitation. Authors who have established and maintained rates 
above the five-cent scale will receive their regular prices. 
Fuller particulars may be obtained in a booklet, by addressing 
the Fiction Department of Collier’s. 
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A Short Cut in Kitchen Work 
Did you ever think about the time you 


gey  -aely our kitc 
work ana in clearing up alter you are 


through with it? 

It’s walk, walk, walk. An endless chain 
of steps. 

Take baking day for instance—or even 
one of the meals. 

Think how long it takes you to get ready for it 
—to collect all the utensils and materials—and 
put them away again,—some in the pantry—some 
in the cupboard—some in other places around the 
kitchen. 

That is the biggest part of the job—the most 
disagreeable part. 

It is the part of the work that a Hoosier Kitchen 
Cabinet does away with—by grouping materials 
and utensils in one complete combination pantry 
and kitchen table so you can do your work all in 
one place. 

It will give you half the time you now spend in 
the kitchen for other things. 

It is not the actual work that takes the b’ +] 
part of your time—it is ge’ 
ready for it and putting things 
away. 

The new Hoosier catalog de- 
scribes a short cut in kitchen 
work—tells how you can have a 
neat, orderly kitchen, with half 
the work —and at a very small 
expense. 

The catalog is free. Send for it. 
THE HOOSIER MPG. CO. 
42 Adams St. New Castle, Ind. 

Originators and Pioneer Makers 

of High-Grade Kitchen Cabinets. 








SEND FOR [MY BROCHURE 


The Art of Expression 


The Anna Morgan Studios are a school for culture—where the edu- 
cation that consists of mere knowledge is supplemented by instruc- 
tion leading to perfect finish—to the interpretation, expression and 
realization of the best that life holds for the individual. Individual 
and class instruction. Graduating classes for those who wish to 
become teachers or dramatic artists. My brochure will interest you 
if you have a son or daughter. Write for it today. 


ANNA MORGAN, 825 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Something New for Women 


Princess Ribbon Leader V"), t2"ce" sick 


through women’s or children’s garments. Ribbon cannot twist. 
For 10 cents, ses or silver, we will send you a pair (2 sizes) 
of handsomely Nickeled Princess Ribbon Leaders. Agents 

anted—Gooc ones make $20 a week—Every woman buys one. 


ONTARIO SUPPLY CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. ff 








Will make a FIRST-CLASS 
BOOK - KEEPER 


twof you in 6 weeks for $3 or RETURN 
, ITIONS, too— 
FREE! WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN 
Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York 


WILDMERE CAMP FOR. BOYS 


Ten weeks in the Maine woods. Mountain climbing, canoeing, 
swimming. Companionship of college bred leaders. Sutorin oe 
desired. Coaching trip to Mt. Washington. Seventh season. Booklet 
on request. RVING F. WOODMAN, Ph. B. 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PEnNnsyYLvania, Overbrook. 


H ’ for girls, in charm- 
Miss Sayward’s School {fr srg i chen 
urb of Philadelphia. Delightful home, modern building recently en- 
larged, college preparatery and special courses, musical department, 
outdoor sports. Develops character, mind, and body. 

Miss S. Janet Saywarp, Prin. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION > 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning 
ali schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGEN 
651 Fisher Building Chicago, Illinois 


CLARK COLLEGE 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Worcester, Mass. Three years’ course leading to degree 
of Bachelor of Arts.. Tuition $50 a year—no extras. Ad- 
mission on certificate. Gymnasium. For information 


address R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 











wnppce SCHOOL of ART 


900 Sixth Ave. (Cor. 5ist St.) N. Y. City. Under direction 
of Mr. Chas. Ayer Whipple, pupil of The Julian Academie, 
Paris. Best school for study of Illustration, and the Figure. 
The Art of Talking Well in Society 

How to Taught by Mail 
Converse A Complete Course including Charts, exer- 


cises and individual instruction. You may 

Send for Information to learn how to in a Conversation. How to 

20th Century Inst. Co. fill the awkward pauses—How to use “Small 
0: = Talk” —How to tell an Anecdote or Story. 


Poultry That Pays 








Good quality necessary. Our birds won 3785 Prizes in 
last 18 mos. under competent judges. Hundreds of same 
quality for sale. Great Central Incubators guaran- 
teed. Our free Poultry Book, guide to money-making. 


Send 5 2c stamps for mailing. 

F. W. NIESMAN CO., Box 91, Freeport, Ill. 

15 CENTS will bring you, every week for 13 weeks, the. 
Pathfinder, the old reliable national news 

review for busy people. Clean, healthy, inspiring—a time and 
money-saver. Samples free. PATHFINDER, Wash., D. C 
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“A MODERN BATHROOM 
IS THE KEY TO HOME COMFORT 


In the bathroom are centered the comfort and convenience of the 
modern home. Ware makes the bathroom a delight, a 
pleasure, a continuous source of pride in possession, and use. The white 
purity of its china-like surfave is sanitary perfection—health insurance for your 
family—and the first aid in the making of the ‘‘Home Ideal.”” “Standard” Porcelain 
Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories are a necessity to the new home and 
indispensable in modernizing the old. A house equipped with it is strictly modern 
and sanitary. Its cost is well within the range of economy, and its beauty will 
satisfy the most luxurious tastes. 
Our 100-page Book, ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange 
your bathroom, and illustiates many beautiful and i ive as well as luxurious rooms, 
showing the een each Fe eapeedy detail. together with many hints on decoration, tiling, 


etc. It is the Pp an booklet ever issued on the subject. FREE for s 
cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


The ABOVE FIXTURES, design No. P 26 can be purchased from —- plumber at a cost oqgrenionss- 
ing $100.00—not counting freight, labor or piping and are described in detail among the others. 
CAUTION: Every piece of genuine “Steadexf” Ware bears our “Staudesd’ “Green and Gold” 
§ guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “$tasdasd” cast on the outside. Unless the label 
and trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Stasdesf” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all 
inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Dept. 38, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stasdesd” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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Type D. Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 


Five passengers. Air-cooled motor. 20 ‘Franklin horse-power.’’ Three speed sliding gear 
transmission. Shaft drive. 1oo-inch wheel base. 1800 pounds. 45 miles per hour. $2800. 


Buy with your mind as well as your eyes. 


Buy power and capacity, not mere bulk. 
strength, safety and all-day mileage. 
uine luxury of real comfort. 

The Franklin is the “‘grey-hound’’; impressive, 
not for eye-filling avoirdupois, but the mind-satisfy- 
ing ability and comfort which comes of an efficient 
motor in a strong roomy perfectly-suspended light- 
weight car. 


Buy 
Buy the gen- 


The Franklin Motor Book—handsomest and clearest ever published—shows in full 
detail the distinctive features which make Franklins what they are. Write for it. 


Four-cylinder Runabout $1400 
Four-cylinder Light Touring-car $1800 
Four-cylinder Limousine $4000 


Four-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
Six-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


Prices f. 0. b. Syracuse 


H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y., M. A. L. A. M. 

























Model H 
30 h. p. Touring 
Car, $2,500, f. 0. b. 
. Detroit (not 
including lamps) 





Four-Cylinder Perfection 


It is concentration of effort that has made the Cadillac what it is. 
For five years its makers—the master designers and motor builders of 
America—have focused their endeavors upon a single object—to produce 
a faultless motor car. A consummation of these efforts is found in the 
magnificent line of 1906 cars, notable among which are the four-cylinder 
types. These models embody every point of excellence thus far found in 
any of the high-priced cars, either of American or foreign make. When 
you remember the remarkable efficiency of ihe famous Cadillac single- 
cylinder engine, and consider this same principle embodied 
in quadruple form, you will gain a slight idea 
of the serviceableness of these 
powerful four-cylinder 
models of 

the 





the many im- 
provements is an auto- 
matic governor which limits the 
speed of the engine when the latter is dis- 
. connected, eliminating vibration and saving much fuel 
and energy. Another is the mechanically operated oil feed (found on 
all Cadillac models) which supplies oil to the engine in accordance 
with its speed, keeping it always in a state of perfect lubrication. 
Transmission is of the exclusive Cadillac planetary type with specially 
cut and hardened gears. The bodies are of unusual elegance, and lux- 
uriously appointed. Wheel base of model H (30 h. p.) 100 inches; Model 
L (40 h.p.) tro inches. Practically noiseless; comfortable and easy- 
riding as a Pullman coach. . 
Let us send address of nearest dealer and our finely illustrated catalog L, which will 
tell you more about the 1906 Cadillacs. A car to suit any purse, any requirement. 
Model K, 10 h. p. Runabout, $750 Model H, 30 h. p. Touring Car, $2,500 
Model M, Light Touring Car, $959 Model L, 40 h. p. Touring Car, $3,750 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Asso. Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 










































The Solution of 
Perfect Sanitation 


is exemplified in 
the Sy-Cio Closet, 
the construction 
and action of 
which ends at 
once all the subtle 
dangers of disease 
arising from im- 
proper cleansing; 
the escape of sev’- 
er gas; the absor 

tion of poison | 

the material of 
which common 
closets are made 
(iron for instance); and the gradual 
discoloration of those interior parts 
which furnish a prolific breeding 
ground for millions of death-dealing 
bacilli. 2 


The action of the Sy-CLo is two- 
fold. Besides the copious flush of 
water, there is an irresistible syphonic 
action, which like a powerful pump, 
literally pulls the contents through 
the outlet channel, cleansing, scour- 


smooth as a china bowl. And this 
is a truism because the Sy-CLo is 
solidly constructed of china — pure 
white china—without joint or break 
or rough place inside or out to furnish 
lodgment for dirt or disease germs. 
Examine your closet; if it is made 
of enameled iron or has just an ordi- 
nary flush, discard it at the first op- 
portunity for a Sy-CLo. Your doctor 
pays the bill. Vf you are building a 
house or buying one, insist on Sy-CLo 
Closets with the trade mark name 
burned in the china. The fact that 





TRADE MARE 


Closets cost but little more than other 
closets—that, with ordinary care, they 
will last as long as the house in which 
they are installed, leaves no further 


















ing, polishing as it goes, leaving the excuse for sewer sickness. Ask the 
INSIDE of the pipe as clean and plumber. 

A book on 

SY-CLO ‘*Household 

; Health’’ mailed 

Closet cut free if you send 

in half the name of 

showing the your plumber. 

interior Lavatories of every 

e size and design 

construction made of the same 

Note the material, and on 


the same principle 


deep water as the SY-CLO. 
seal, making POTTERIES 
the escape SELLING 

of gas COMPANY 
impossible 


Trenton, N. J. 
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THE PURE FOOD BILL 


AM GETTING IN SHAPE TO DIGEST THESE IMPURE FOODS THE 
FOLKS WANT TO CHANGE MY DIET” 


DRAWN BY EB. W. KEMBLE 
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JUDGMENT ON 
NOSTRUMS 








HIGHER MORAL LAW is invoked by ‘‘Judge’’ Hamit- 

Ton for the insurance companies, but in this ke has 

no monopoly and claims none. He thinks everything 

that is big is right. But, as not all of our readers 

may have paused upon his views, we recall his exact 

words, as an important part of history: ‘*‘The insurance world 
to-day is the greatest financial proposition in the United States, 
and, as great affairs always do, it commands a higher law. In 
defending its rights and its property you can not stop to kick 
every cur that comes along and barks; and if you could sweep 
them out in other, perhaps mysterious, but honest ways, you 
are defending and asserting the higher law, Which great enter- 
prises have a right to command.’’ ‘There are many 


BEING IT articles we wish for CoL.ier’s, with no hope of being 


able to procure. An article by N. W. AwtpricH on 
the essence of Democracy; by T. C. PLatr on why express 
charges are never included in bills for regulating rates; by 
H. H. RocGers on the intimate character of THomas W. Lawson; 
by J. L. Bristow or E. F. Ware on social pleasures and 
reform; by H. O. HAvEMEYER on how to treat the Filipinos; 
by Secretary ALGER on Colonel Mann; and many others of 
like authenticity, would decorate our pages could they be se- 
cured. ‘‘Ju€@lge’’ HamILTON is an, authority second to none on 
what constitutes the higher law. Will he contribute, with ex- 
amples from experience, an article on just how much money a 
corporation needs in’ order to be among the morally immune? 
How large must the ‘‘proposition’’ be? 


OW THE ELECTION about to be held in Chicago will be 
affected by the Supreme Court decision on the _ traction 
franchises, it would be rash to guess, since noi the general 
principle of municipal ownership is to be passed upon, but only 
the special question of how far to leave everything to the 
Council and the Mayor. The ultimate problem of securing 
municipal control of street transportation is rendered 


A WELCOME : aoa So 
DECISION much easier and more promising by the decision 


cutting down the traction companies’ rights to their 

lowest terms, and the people have responded heartily to this 
new enunciation of the doctrine that grants against the - public 
interest should always be interpreted to include as little as 
the language can be made to mean. A court which acts strongly 
on such a principle of law obviously deserves none of the shal- 
low charges of plutocratic sympathy sometimes made against it. 
HE BAR OF PUBLIC OPINION, so called, has small terror 
for the patent medicine frauds. They control largely its 
mouthpieces, the newspapers. No such restrictions, fortunately, 
trammel the bar of justice. Before that bar, as represented 
by the Court of Common Pleas, No. 1, of Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania, comes the Dr. Miles Drug Company of Elkhart, 
Indiana, as plaintiffs in a trade suit, and though the company’s 


complaint is adjudged a sound one, nevertheless, relief is re-' 


fused them on the ground that their business ‘‘is contrary to 
public policy.”” The Miles concern is a typical swindle. It 
purports to cure epilepsy, hysteria, coughs, cramps, delirium 
tremens, nervous prostration, and cold feet with its ‘‘Restora- 
tive Nervine’’; to treat successfully any and all cardiac troubles 
with its ‘‘Heart Cure,’’ and to exorcise many other ills with a 
‘*blood purifier,’’ a ‘‘pain pill,’’ and a ‘“‘nerve and liver pill.’’ 
It also advertises a Bureau of Free Medical Advice. These 
claims Justice MACFARLANE considers in an opinion which illu- 
minates the whole field of nostrum quackery. After 
pointing out that one of the Miles products is adver- 
tised as a cure for certain private diseases, contrary 
to the law of the State, he says: ‘“‘It is our opinion that the 
public health requires protection against these preparations 
[secret proprietary medicines] and that the vender of remedies 
of unknown ingredients advertised and sold as remedies for 
disease should not be aided by courts of equity. If he sees 
fit to keep them a ‘trade secret’ and to persuade the _ public 
to ‘dose’ with his mysteries, let him not come into chan- 
cery.’’ Concerning certain practises of the Miles firm the Court 
says: ‘“‘Its medical experts are attempting to prescribe at long 
range. The attempt to diagnose cases of heart disease, for ex- 
ample, without a physical examination can not be too severely 
reprobated. For one sick to diagnose his own case is the 
10 




















height of folly, yet this plaintiff advises the poor deluded 
victim to pass upun subjects often baffling the highest medical 
skill, to settle the nature of the disease, and to then take 
‘Dr. Miles’s Nervine’ or ‘Heart Cure,’ or some other high- 
sounding preparation of unknown ingredients, recommended in 
glowing ‘testimonials.’’’ Not very pleasant reading for Duffy’s 
Malt Whiskey, Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, Swamp Root, 
Orangeine, Peruna, and the rest of the ‘“‘long-distance diag- 
nosticians.’’ Justice MACFARLANE concludes in these signifi- 
cant words: ‘“‘The .enormous business done by the proprietors 
of medicines and the serious menace which it is to the health 
and lives of the public, requires us to scrutinize carefully 
the ground upon which the plaintiff stands, and as it is shown 
that it belongs to the reprehensible class, we decline to grant 
it a decree.’’ Certain of our friendly critics think that we have 
been too sweeping in our indictments of the Great American 
Fraud. These we commend to a thoughtful perusal of Judge 
MACFARLANE’S words. Other critics, not so friendly to us as 
to the Proprietary Association of America, believe or pretend 
to believe that we are ‘‘in league with the doctors.’’ From 
such we complacently await the charge that the medical pro- 
fession has corrupted the Pennsylvania courts. 


HAT WOULD JUSTICE MACFARLANE. say of Isham’s 

California Waters of Life? And how would he charac- 
terize the New York ‘‘Evening Sun,’’ which, in its issue of 
March 15, prints a_half-page advertisement of this amazing 
swindle? These waters, declares ALFRED H. IsHam, the _ pro- 
prietor, flow from a mountainside in California, and are the 
identical rill which, springing from the rock beneath Mosgs’ 
stroke, have ‘‘burst forth again on the other side of the world 
under a new dispensation.’’ They may be had at a price, 
‘‘these all-healing waters,’’ and they promise to cure rheumatism 
in seven days, dyspepsia in four days, cancer in thirty days, 
diabetes in the same length of time, and falling hair in three 
days. This sounds like the sheerest quackery. But what fol- 
lows is tragically suggestive of a deranged mind. IsHaAm de- 
scribes himself struggling in the obsession of having committed 
the unpardonable sin; of having insulted Gop, and 
goes on to detail a dialogue between himself and 
the Deity, sacrilegious and, to use his own word, 
‘*lunatickish.’’ This he follows with a promise to ‘‘ appear 
before any body of Men or Women, and within twenty minutes 
narrate the revealment, ALL HUMANITY can be fed, clothed, with- 
out costing any Man a Dollar.’’ Tuomas W. Lawson of Bos- 
ton and other poverty-eliminators may now retire. Finally 
IsHaM offers to sell his Waters of Life at so much a bottle. 
The local agents are the Charles N. Crittenton Company, which 
has apparently started a witchcraft department. We fear that 
the Crittenton firm lacks a sense of humor, or perhaps intel- 
ligence. Neither humor nor intelligence is wanting in the 
‘*Evening Sun,’’ which exploits this ludicrous and pitiful fraud. 
To take pay from a self-exposed mental incompetent for helping 
him to swindle its own readers by a tragic pretense of curing 
incurable diseases, is a depth to which intelligent newspapers, 
we sincerely believe, will one day find it impossible to descend. 


A FAULT IN 
JOURNALISM 


OING HIS DUTY, on the whole, intelligently and well, has 

been Secretary Tarr’s occupation since he left the bench 
for public life, and his present reward is not encouraging. His 
popularity with the people, and possibly with the Administra- 
tion, is less than it was when he returned from his governorship 
and went into the Cabinet. What has passed between him and 
his superior is not yet known. His right and bold stand in 
Ohio politics has put the politicians of his State against him. 
His defeat by the Sugar and Tobacco Trusts on a 
measure of pure morality has hurt his standing, al- 
though the justice and clear-sightedness of his argu- 
ments ought to be remembered to his credit and against those 
who won in the Senate lobby. If Mr. Tarr was overbearing 
in the WALLACE matter, it was mainly irascibility and lack of 
tact, not .to be too seriously weighed against him. On _ the 
Canal, perhaps, the people expected a miracle or two. Mr. 
Tarr seems to be reprieved until October, and it is our hope 
that public opinion will in the meantime show its appreciation 
of the able and honest record that he has made. 
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O JUSTICE DEUEL, by request of a subscriber, we indicate 

a passage in a play. It is rather cynical and rather cruel, 
but we must remember that the old king was in something 
of a mess when his opinion was propounded. Some 
of it is not fit for printing in this rather prudish 
publication, but the presentable portions will suffice 
to make the point. It may be found in the Sixth Scene of 
the Fourth Act of ‘“‘King Lear’’: 


THE BENCH 


Lear—What, art mad? A man may see how this world goes with no 
eyes. Look with thine ears: see how yond justice rails upon yond simple 
thief. Hark, in thine ear: change places; and, handy-dandy, which is the 
justice, which is the thief? Thou nast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar? 

Gloucester—Ay, sir. 

Lear—And the creature run * * * ? There thou mightst behold the great 
image of authority. 


We have softened it a bit with asterisks, even the part we 
print, wishing to avoid the harsher words, but wherever the 
bench fails to keep its members keyed up to the best stand- 
ards that poor human beings can reach, there will be most abun- 
dant pretext for such feelings as surged in SHAKESPEARE’S king. 


HERE ARE TWO MOODS IN FIGHTING. Careless of their 

dress, as a rule, the ancient Spartans made one exception. 
There was one occasion on which they were accustomed to comb 
their long hair, decorate it with flowers, and array themselves 
in scarlet waistcoats. This was when they were on the eve 
of a battle in which the chance of death was exceptionally 
great. XERXES learned before Thermopyle that the little band 
of Spartans who waited in the pass for his vast host were 
busy putting their locks into neat and festive and solemn order. 
The Japanese take similar sartorial precautions when 
the outlook is deadly just ahead, and from religious 
ideas much the same. But this is not the only 
respect in which they obviously resemble the sternest of the 
Greeks. Spartan simplicity is theirs also in diet, in absence of 
luxury, in idea of country, and it is this mode of living in 
peace that has been the foundation of their success in war. Is it 
too much to expect that we may borrow a little of what is best 
from these modern Spartans? General Noci apologized for the 
cost at which he took Port Arthur and the imperfection of his own 
work at Mukden. Our Chief Executive rejoices loudly, like chan- 
ticleer, when we are able to kill a few savages armed with spears. 


MODERN 
SPARTANS 


: iagees MORO QUESTION is not an easy one, to be decided 
with any flippant axioms or easy moral proverb. General 
Woop and the President, in the two or three weeks since the 
episode, have been freely defended and attacked, and from a 
purely military point of view the bulk of comment has leaned 
toward justification. Civilization marches around the earth, 
slaughtering savages by methods necessarily affected by the 
methods which those untrained gentlemen themselves employ. 
It was so when we were reducing the redskin pop- 
ulation, as it has been when Great Britain has con- 
tinued the circuit of the globe. ‘‘Civilized war’’ is 
seldom most conspicuous when one side has not yet enjoyed 
‘the delights of being civilized. We have no ground for de- 
ciding -anything against the military procedure of our soldiers 
in this scrimmage. We may object, however, to gloating over 
a needed butchery instead of treating it quietly and with mod- 
esty becoming the occasion. We are swindling the Filipinos 
every day, ruining their chances to make an _ honest living, 
starving them to fatten sugar and tobacco trusts, and when 
we kill a few it is no cause for callow boasting. 


KILLING 
SAVAGES 


ISS ANTHONY’S DEATH naturally gives temporary new life 

to a discussion that has lulled of late, but the revival has 
a languid and perfunctory tone. So mild is the present in- 
terest in this subject that most of the country is hardly aware 
that women have full suffrage in Colorado, Idaho, Utah, and 
Wyoming, as well as partial suffrage in other States. 
They have also full suffrage in parts of Australia 
and partial suffrage in other countries. The revolu- 
tionary party in Russia demanded the same voting rights for 
women as for men. ‘The reason that the movement is without 
virulence in America is obvious enough. Our women themselves 
feel little troubled by artificial fetters. Their statutory freedom 


WOMEN'S 
RIGHTS 











































































is as great as most of them desire. The most difficult problem 
they face at present is of an entirely contrary aspect. That 
problem is, how to keep their share in the race’s needed work 
from being injured by their new individual activities. 


““DMUBLIC INTELLIGENCE” in America, said Dr. Lupwic 
FuLpa, famous German poet and dramatist, ‘‘is remarkable; 
public energy is immense. You have merely not awakened to the 
true importance of a great art—an art which I adore and for 
which I live. But it will all come in time.’’ Will it? It may, 
but it has not come in England. Dr. Futpa thought lightly of 
the explanation that the Comédie Frangaise was established by a 
king and that the best theatres in Vienna and Germany were 
founded and are protected by royal favor; but where has the 
acted drama ever reached its height without some non-commercial 
backing? Fu.pa thinks that the low ebb of drama in 
America is due to our failure to class it among the 
arts, although it is the most educational of them all. 
But is that the final difficulty? Does not the difficulty consist in 
the impossibility of establishing a standard, slowly, patiently, 
independent of popular approval or support? At least two dozen 
theatres in the German Empire are endowed by the Emperor. 
Smaller princes help, and public taxes are used for the drama, as 
they never could be here, under our present mode of thinking. If .. 
it is taken at all, this steo upward, it must be by private enterprise; 
enthusiasm being furnished by a group of men, money by one or 
more, and a director being discovered who. is worthy of the task. 
In any such undertaking there should be a pension scheme—other- 
wise to hold successful actors would be impossible. 


DRAMA AND 
DEMOCRACY 


ABOR IS THE BEST THING man has, and the worst. With- 
out it life is empty, and by it life is often turned to 
wretchedness. ‘There is work that we do from impulse, which 
nearly always gives us happiness, and work we do from necessity, 
which is wholesome in moderation and killing in excess. 


‘“‘Who first invented work, and bound the free 

And holiday rejoicing spirit down 

To the ever-haunting importunity . 
Of business in the green fields, and the town— 

To plough, loom, anvil, spade—and, oh! most sad, 
To that dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood? 
Who but the Being unblest, alien from good, 

Sabbathless Satan!’’ 


Lams, being a clerk, thought his drudgery the worst, and he 
knew nothing of maiy killing forms of labor that have devel- 
oped with our industries. The blessings of work 
will always remain. Nature and necessity have taken 
care of that. ‘lhe curses of work we are all fight- 
ing to reduce—the too long hours, the unhealthy conditions, 
the monotony, the degrading uses of children and of women. 
And inthe fight for freedom from the slavish sides of labor, 
combination has been a power: the unions have done much. 


WORK 


ARK TWAIN IS SUGGESTED as a fit statesman to succeed 

THoMas PLarr or CHAUNCEY DeEPEW as Senator from New 
York. He is making speeches all the time, full of depth and 
brilliancy, and he has been~-on earth his threescore years and 
ten. He is as full of impulse and mental vigor as if years 
had none but a strengthening influence on human organs, and 
he is an example on a* pedestal of what age should be. He 
would not go to the Senate, if he could acquire possession of 
that portentous job, because he spends. his mind and body on 
work which is natural and congenial to him. In keeping young 
many recipes have been donated to the world—magic 
fountains or maxims for daily life. Most of the 
physical rules are ignored by Mr. CLemeNns. He 
exercises seldom, drinks some, and smokes with little interrup- 
tion. It is two other requisites that keep. him young, the 
moral and the intellectual. To keep in complete vigor, said 
some German author, one must exercise, study, and love. Mark 
Twain’s head and heart are what make him younger at seventy 
than most of us are at half that age. Were we not conven- 
tional we should scarcely take his time on earth into consider- 
ation. Were we as real as EMERSON we should all say, with him, 
that ‘‘we do not count a man’s years, until he has_ nothing 
else to count.’’ 
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AVERT A COAL: STRIKE 














THE “DEUTSCHES 





UNITED MINE WORKERS’ CONVENTION IN SESSION AT THE GERMAN HOUSE, INDIANAPOLIS, MARCH 15 


This meeting was called to try to find a peaceful way out of the deadlock caused by the previous resolution that no district should make an agreement until all were satisfied 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES + HARE 
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EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


HE President has renewed his intervention to avert a coal strike. @An- 

drew Hamilton has made a sensational attack upon the management of 

the New York Life. @ The discussion aroused by the slaughter of the 
Moros at Mount Dajo refuses to subside. @ Japan has voted to nationalize 
the remainder of her railway system. @ The report of the “Steel Trust” dis- 
closes the largest operations ever carried on by any industrial corporation in 
the world’s history. @ Earl Grey, the Governor-General of Canada, is in New 
York, and in connection with his visit it is announced that all the issues in 
dispute between Canada and the United States have been settled. @ The 
House Naval Committee is laying plans for a battleship of twenty thousand 
tens, to surpass the British giant Dreadnought. @.The New Jersey State 
Senate has killed Senator Colby’s resolution for an investigation of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company and its subsidiary corporations. @|The new 
French Ministry on March 14 announced its intention to carry out the Church 
and State separation law with inflexible firmness, and to follow the policy of 
the preceding Cabinet in the Moroccan affair. The Chamber approved the 


Ministerial statement by a vote of 305 to 197. @ The House passed the Con- 
sular Reform bill on March 19. @In a head-on collision on the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad at Adobe, Colorado, March 16, twenty-two persons were 
killed and as many injured. @Judge Alton B. Parker, in a speech at Char- 
lotte, N. C., on March 16, announced that the time had come for the South to 
take charge of the Democratic Party, nominate a Southern candidate for the 
Presidency, and frame the party policies. @ Lionel Walter Rothschild, M. P., 
declared in a speech on March 15 that every Russian refugee sent back 
under the new English Alien law had been shot at the frontier without a trial. 
The Russian Government denied the charge, but it has been reiterated. @Sec- 
retary Bonaparte asserts that the midshipmen at Annapolis have formed a trade 
union to discourage scholarship, so that dull and lazy cadets will not b> out- 
stripped by those who are bright and diligent. @ Tammany Hall adopted res- 
olutions on March 19 denouncing Socialism, but hedging on the question of 
public ownership. J‘: action was thought to be aimed at Mr. Hearst. @ The 
New York Life has begun a suit for restitution against Andrew Hamilton 
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IN TWO CITIES 











HE question of public ownership, acute in every 
civilized country of the world, has reached a 
peculiarly interesting stage in the first and 
second city of America, New York and Chicago. In 
New York the mighty power of Tammany was torn in 
two last year by the propaganda of William R. Hearst. 
The organization had then to decide whether to sur- 
render to Hearst and his ideas or fight them. It has 
made up its mind to fight. At a-meeting held on 
March 19 a platform was adopted denouncing ‘‘the 
socialism which seeks to make government the sole 
agent of production’’ as ‘‘nothing less than a pro- 
posal to reestablish the institutions of tyranny and 
industrial slavery which perished before the advance 
of Christian civilization.’’ As, one of the advance 
agents of Christian civilization Tammany insisted 
that the Democratic Party should always be ‘‘vigi- 
lant in unmasking’’ and ‘“‘inflexible in opposing’’ 
“‘every socialistic proposal — however cunningly 
disguised under sonorous but misleading phrases.’’ 
Nevertheless the Wigwam left a way of retreat. It 
distinguished between socialism and the 
operation of public functions, among 

















ANDREW HAMILTON 


The returned lobbyist who has terrified the insurance world 


blow of the Supreme Court decision on the Ninety- 
nine Year Act. As soon as the market realized the 
true meaning of the decision the stocks of the com- 
panies affected broke to such an extent that one of 
them lost nearly two-thirds of its previous value. 
That there was anything left at all was due to a hope 
that the city might be willing to make some sort of 
arrangement to let the companies continue to oc- 
cupy the streets on sufferance in the interest of 
public convenience. The water that Yerkes poured 
into the stocks is now running out. The tangible 
property, which is practically all the companies have 
left, would not pay their bonds, and their stock really 
represents nothing at all. There is serious talk of 
their abandoning interest payments, keeping the 
money for themselves, and allowing their creditors to 
do the worrying. Foreclosure has no further terrors 

for them, for there is nothing left to foreclose on. 
The publication of the suppressed report of Mr. 
Dalrymple, the Glasgow traction expert, has elicited a 
reply from Mayor Dunne. Mr. Dalrymple thought 
that while municipal ownership worked well in Great 
Britain it would not work in American cities, espe- 
cially Chicago, on account of the prevaience of politi- 
cal jobbery. The Mayor replies that Mr. Dalrymple, 
who was brought over as his personal guest, was 
invited, *‘not because he was a student of political 
science, but because he was a practical 





which it classed ‘‘railways, telegraphs, 
telephones, the supply of gas and electric- 
ity, and every enterprise that may use 
public property or take private property 
without the consent of the owner.’’ As 
to such things it believed that the question 
whether the Government should discharge 
the function itself or employ a private 
agency to do it depended solely upon 
which could render better service. 

As far as New York’s rapid transit sys- 
tem is concerned, the question of municipal 
ownership is definitely closed, with the 
decision in the affirmative. Even the 
Rapid Transit Commission admits that all 
the new subways must belong to the city. 
The only question that remains open is 
whether the city shall operate them or not. 
The Elsberg bill, now advancing with fa- 
vorable prospects in the Legislature, con- 








manager of a municipal railway plant who 
could give me advice as to its installation 
and operation.’’ His ‘‘unsolicited advice 
upon questions of public policy’’ ranks 
with ‘“‘the advice of any gentleman from 
abroad who spends a few days in America.’ 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP IN JAPAN 


BILL FOR THE nationalization of rail- 
ways passed the Japanese House of 
Representatives on March 16 by a 

vote of 243 to 10g. It is estimated that 
$250,000,000 will do the work, and as 
payment is to be made in bonds instead of 
in cash no difficulty is expected in financ- 
ing the enterprise. The visits of Mr. E. H. 
Harriman and Mr. Jacob H. Schiff to Ja- 
pan have naturally been connected with 
this project. 








templates municipal operation as something 
more than a possibility. 

Meanwhile the Chicago street railroad 
companies are reeling under the stunning 


THE GREATEST DAM IN THE WORLD 


The $7,700,000 Cornell Dam, finished March 10, after fourteen years’ work, as 
part of New York’s Croton water system. 
dams in the world combined. 


It is larger than the next three 
It is 301 feet high and 216 feet thick at the base 


The nationalization of the remainder 
of the Japanese railways is not a very 
extensive undertaking in itself. Out of 
4,651 miles of road in the empire in 1904 
(all narrow-gage) the Government already 
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owned 1,500 miles, or nearly one-third. The re- 
maining 3,151 miles belong to forty-seven com- 
panies, but there are many single corporations in 
the United States each of which controls more 
miles of road than all the Japanese companies and 
the Government put together—some of them sev- 
eral timesasmany. But the significance of Japan’s 
action does not depend upon the magnitude of the 
undertaking. It lies in the fact that one of the 
most enlightened and business-like governments in 
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the world, after trying 
both public and private 
ownership, has decided 
that public cwnership 
is better. It is a fact 
worth noting that in Ja- 
pan, despite the theory 
usually advanced by the advocates of private 
enterprise, the public lines are no less profitable 
than those run by corporations. 





INSURANCE 


SURPRISES 








HE most astonishing thing about the serial 
story of the insurance disclosures has been 
its inexhaustible power of sustaining public 

interest. ‘*Reyelations’’ are usually a nine days’ 
wonder, but here is a procession of them that has 
been marching past without a pause for over a 
year, and the alert attention of the spectators has 
never flagged. 

It is the constant succession of unexpected inci- 
dents that has kept the general interest keyed up 
for such an extraordinary length of time. And of 
all these surprises not one has been more dramatic 
than the sudden transformation of Andrew Hamilton 
from a slinking fugitive to an avenging accuser. 
When Hamilton came back from Europe it was 
supposed that he had made some arrangement to 
give information to the authorities, and perhaps to 
the Fowler Committee of the New York Life, in ex- 
change for immunity for hjmself. When he went 
to Albany, wrapping himself in mystery, fears were 
expressed that he might be working against the 
insurance reform bills by his old underground 
methods. But the friends and the enemies of those 
measures were alike astounded when on March 15 
he entered the Assembly Chamber where the Arm- 
strong Committee was giving a hearing on the bills, 
asked the privilege of the floor, and in an impas- 
sioned speech of thirty-five minutes denounced the 
officers and trustees of the New York Life as ‘‘trai- 
tors’’ and “‘curs,’’ and urged the passage of the bill 
legislating the board out of office. 

Facing the representatives of the company in 
whose interests he had burrowed under so many 
State capitols, Hamilton said: 

“‘T look around the circle and I see here members of 
the board. Isee among them men who have sat and 
listened to the stories of my victories in their behalf 
and have applauded, and I wonder whether it was like 
the line in Goldsmith—that it was counterfeited glee, 
or whether the attitude that they have since taken has 
been one of counterfeited honesty.’’ 

Mr. Hamilton next delivered a savage assault 
upon ‘‘the Pecksniff of three administrations’’— 
immediately identified as My. William B. Horn- 
blower. He defended his own methods of account- 
ing, and said that if they were not satisfactory it 
was the business of the auditing committee of the 
trustees to insist upon having them made so. 
‘*When the first month came,’’ he observed, ‘‘and 
my voucher went in, that was the time to have said 
to me: ‘Sir, you have not submitted the proper 
voucher,’ ”’ 

The ex-lobbyist insisted that the trustees had 
known all about the expenditures for which he had 





THE “RESCUE,” FIRST MOTOR LIFE-BOAT IN THE WORLD, AT SANDY HOOK 


been condemned, and had approved them. He 
defended the late John A. McCall, ‘‘the dead, the 
killed, whom they drove into his grave and de- 
serted,’’ and said that he had found McCall ‘‘the 
stingiest man that ever audited an account’’—a 
man that would let no expense bill go through 
until cause had been shown why it ought to be paid. 

Mr. Hamilton laid down the interesting principle 
that as ‘‘the greatest financial proposition in the 
United States,’’ the insurance business commanded 
a ‘‘higher law,’’ which gave it the right to sweep 
‘**curs’’ out in “‘perhaps mysterious, but honest, 
ways,’ not available to more modest enterprises. 








EARL GREY 


Governor-General of Canada since 1904; now visiting the United 
States, and attending the Pilgrims’ dinner at New York, March 31 


The Hamilton bombshell wrecked all the care- 
fully laid plans of the insurance companies for de- 
feating or modifying the Armstrong reform bills. 
The accused trustees hurried forward with explana- 
tions and excuses. They said that the auditing 
committee did not attempt to go behind the Con- 
troller’s reports, that its duties were confined to 
seeing that the books were properly kept, that all 
the payments were en- 
tered, and that the bal- 
ance struck was a true 
one. To examine all 
the payments in detail, 
they asserted, would 
have required a_ force 
of hundreds of expert 
accountants and clerks, 
The Hamilton payments 
were disguised by being 
charged to legitimate ac- 
counts. 

Notwithstanding the 
probability that the 
Armstrong legislation 
would make a clean 
sweep of the present 
order of things in No- 
vember, the managers of 
the New York Life have 
been using the agents of 
the company in collect- 
ing proxies. Mr. Sam- 
uel Untermeyer, counsel 









A NEW STATE AND AN OLD KINGDOM 


Oklahoma, about to become the forty-sixth star in the American 
constellation, on the same scale with the island of Great Britain 


for the International Policy Holders’ Committee, 
notified President Orr on March 17 that he and 
his associates would be held personally responsible 
for all the money expended for such purposes. 


THE EMPIRE OF STEEL 


OST PEOPLE understand that the United States 
Steel Corporation is an institution of consid- 
erable size, but any who are incredulous on 

that subject may have their doubts dispelled by 
reading the company’s annual report, issued on 
March 16. 

The assets of the Steel Corporation are stated at 
$1,637,811,257—almost enough to pay the bonded 
national debt of the United States twice over. 

The company’s gross earnings for the year were 
$585,331,736, which is more than the entire ordi- 
nary annual revenue of the United States Govern- 
ment. Its net earnings were $119,787,658— 
enough to pay the combined allowances of all the 
sovereigns of Europe three times over. 

The employees of the trust number 180,158— 
three times the strength of the United States army. 
These men represent a population, including women 
and children, of about 800,000. Thus the people 
directly dependent upon wages paid by the Steei 
Corporation, not counting those indirectly depend- 
ent through the trade of the employees, would 
make a city larger than any in North America ex- 
cept New York, Chicago, or Philadelphia, and 
would outnumber the whole population of the 
States of Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, and Nevada 
combined. Yet those States have eight United 
States Senators, while the Steel Corporation has 
none of its own, although it may have an undivided 
interest in several. 

The Steel Trust’s production of iron ore last 
year amounted to 18,468,556 tons, which is far in 
excess of the output of any country in the world 
except the German Empire, and is not far short of 
Germany’s. 

The Steel Corporation produced 10,172,148 tons 
of iron in 1905, which is more than the total pro- 
duction of Germany in 1904, nearly a fourth more 
than that of Great Britain, and just about as much 
as that of all the rest of the world combined. 

In steel the Corporation’s lead was still greater. 
It produced 11,995,239 tons of steel billets and 
9,226,386 tons of finished steel products. In each 
case this output was far ahead of that of either 
Germany or Great Britain and far beyond that of all 
the other countries of the world put together. 

The United States Steel Corporation—a single 
combination of American  capitalists—produces 
about one-sixth of all the iron ore, one-fifth of all 
the pig iron, and between a third and a fourth of 
all the steel turned out in the whole world. 


SMOOTHING OUT INTERNATIONAL CREASES 


HE PRESENCE of a Governor-General of Canada 
T in the United States is rare enough to be a 

notable event even when it has no political 
significance, but the visit of Earl Grey is particu- 
larly memorable because it marks the final set- 
tlement of all the irritating little disputes that 
have caused friction between the Republic and 
the Dominion—the questions of the fisheries, 
the seals, boundary delimitations, bonding privi- 
leges, and the like. It is believed that all diffei- 
ences on such points have now been put finally 
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to rest. Unfortunately the most important ques- 
tion of all, and the one whose settlement wou!d 
work the greatest advantage to both countries, 
can not be disposed of by diplomatic negotiations. 
That, of course, is the question of more liberal 
trade relations. The Senate stands in the way of 
any sort of treaty mitigating the present tariff bar- 
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barities, and the only hope of relief is the election 
of a new Congress in which the standpatters will 
hold a more modest place than in th> present one. 
Although Canadian newspapers and public men 
generally disclaim any desire for reciprocity, it is 
pretty evident that any steps from Washington 
toward a liberal policy would be met half way. 








SHE FIGHT FOR BLUE SKY 








HE awakening sense of beauty that is trans- 
forming our cities and our countryside is 
working in two directions. It strives on one 

side for positive adornment; on the other, it fights 
against disfigurement. At this stage the latter 


amount of daylight available to Cleveland’s popu- 
lation doubled within four years. Yet so far from 
checking industry, the city doubled the number of 
its factories in the same four years, and this al- 
though every manufacturer there burns soft coal. 
Last year sev- 
enteen Ameri- 











can cities had 
anti-smoke or- 
dinances. The 
great trouble in 
this country, in 
this as in other 
matters, has 
been not lack 
of law but lack 
of enforcement. 
In New York 
in the last four 
years 1408 vio- 
lations have 
been _ reported 
to the authori- 
ties and ‘‘inves- 
tigated,’’ and 








THE WAR ON THE SMOKE NUISANCE 


A scene on the East River, New York, opposite Eighty-fourth Street 


work is the more important of the two. With 
greed working sleeplessly to steal Niagara, blow 
up the Palisades, cut-down the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia, and blotch every perfect bit of landscape and 
every charming civic vista with advertising signs, 
the struggle against ugliness is really more urgent 
than the effort for new beauty. 

There is no line of work that promises more use- 
ful results than the campaign now in progress 
throughout the country to stop the pollution of 
the air by black coal smoke. it involves not only 
beauty but comfort and health. If New York had 
to exchange any of its municipal assets with Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, or St. Louis, its clear atmosphere 
would be almost the last thing it would give up. 

The threat of a new anthracite strike makes the 
matter one of particular timeliness now. Before 
the last strike there was comparatively little smoke 
pollution in New York. When hard coal began to 
disappear from the market the enforcement of the 
anti-smoke ordinances relaxed, and it has stayed 
lax ever since. Some great consumers remodeled 
their furnaces for soft coal and have kept on burn- 
ing it. The result is that the once crystalline air 
of the metropolis is befouled in so many places 
that public-spirited citizens have been driven to 
form a Pure,Air League in its defense. It has 
been shown that already some delicate lines of 
manufacture, such as the fabrication of fine silk 
ribbons, have been driven out of New York, al- 
though the atmosphere there would be considered 
heavenly by residents of cities in the soft-coal belt. 

Probably Washington has clearer air than any 
other large city east of the Missouri River except 
New York; yet the smoke nuisance in Washington 
has become a matter of sufficient importance to be 
considered worth mentioning in the President’s 
message. There, as elsewhere, Government insti- 
tutions have been among the worst offenders. In 
Baltimore an Anti-Smoke League was formed on 
the 6th of last December. Within one month it 
had sixteen hundred members, and it has since 
worked very substantial improvements in the state 
of the air in its neighborhood. 

Cleveland is further advanced than any other 
American city in the work of legal smoke-suppres- 
sion. It fines both the person in charge of a 
smoke-emitting furnace and the person in control 
of the building that contains it. It has a special 
engineer charged with the duty of enforcing the 
smoke ordinance, and thanks to his activity the 


out of all these 
cases only 178 
have been pros- 
ecuted and only 
ten fines im- 
posed, aggregating $390. And even these punish- 
ments were all confined to the single year 1903. 
In 1904 there were only three prosecutions; in 
1905 there was only one, and in neither year was 
there a single conviction. Now there has been a 
revival of interest. The Academy of Medicine has 
appointed a committee of physicians to prosecute 
the crusade; the Health Commissioner has dis- 
played a sudden interest, and a vigorous agitation, 
directed by Mr. Charles T. Barney, president of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company, promises to 
bring some stubborn offenders to terms. 

At the recent London Conference on Smoke 
Abatement it 
was shown that 





THE RED CRATER 











HE ‘“‘brilliant feat of arms’’ in Jolo, which so 
stirred the President’s admiration, has not 
been universally acclaimed. Objections have 

been raised to two features of it—the slaughter of 
women and children, and the total lack of male 
survivors. Battles, even against savages, in which 
every man of the defeated force is killed are very 
rare, and when they occur they always call for ex- 
planations. The criticisms on General Wood’s feat 
at Mount Dajo became so insistent that on March 
13 Secretary Taft cabled for a full account of the 
circumstances. General Wood replied: 


“Am convinced no man, woman, or child was wan- 
tonly killed. A considerable number of women and 
children were killed in the fight—number unknown— 
for the reason that they were actually in the works 
when assaulted, and were unavoidably killed in the 
fierce hand-to-hand fighting which took place in the 
narrow, enclosed spaces. Moro women wore trousers 
and were dressed and armed much like the men, and 
charged with them. The children were in many cases 
used by the men as shields while charging troops.’’ 


General Wood added that the Moros were fight- 
ing ‘‘not only as enemies but as _ religious fanatics, 
believing Paradise to be their immediate reward if 
killed in action with Christians,’’ and that they ap- 
parently desired that none be saved. He said that 
he had ordered wounded Moros to be assisted with 
food, water, and medical attendance, and that some 
Americans, one of them a hospital steward, were 
cut up by those they were trying to help. He de- 
clared that he did not believe an American soldier 
wantonly killed a Moro woman or child either in 
this or in any other fight, and assumed ‘‘entire re- 
sponsibility for action of tht troops in every par- 
ticular.’’ In transmitting this statement to the 
President, Secretary Taft said that it seemed to show 
that the loss of life among the Moros was unavoid- 
able. President Roosevelt was not content with 
any half-way endorsement. He wrote to Mr. Taft 
that the answer was ‘‘of course’’ ‘‘entirely satisfac- 
tory,’’ that the victors of Mount Dajo had ‘‘per- 
formed a most gallant and soldierly feat’’ in a way 
that conferred ‘‘added credit on the American 
army,’’ and that they were entitled to ‘‘the hearti- 
est admiration and praise’’ of all those of their fel- 
low citizens who were ‘‘glad to see the honor of 
the flag upheld by the courage of the men wearing 
the American uniform.’”’ 

Unfortunately Congress and the country did not 
see the ‘‘of course’’ quite as clearly as Mr. Roose- 
velt did. The Senate called on Secretary Taft for 
all the papers in the case, and the ‘‘massacre’’ was 





throughout the 
winter six thou- 
sand tons of 
coal were con- 
stantly held sus- 
pended in the 
air of London 
in the form of 
smoke, and that 
every heavy fog 
left a solid de- 
posit of six tons 
to the square 
mile. That is the 
sort of thing 
that people in 
such places take 
into their lungs. 
The London 
** Lancet ’’’ de- 
clared that the 
injuries inflicted 














upon health by 
fog and smoke 
were ‘even 
more important 
than the associated destruction of property.’’ Yet 
all this could be avoided at an actual profit, for the 
installation of effective smoke consumers would 
bring about, as Sir William Preece told the 
Smoke Abatement Society, ‘‘a very noticeable 
economy of fuel.’’ Our Eastern cities are favored 
above all the rest of*the world in their opportunity 
to use anthracite coal, but in Europe some places 
avoid smoke without that advantage. Berlin, for in- 
stance, compels the use of clear-burning briquets. 


SMUDGING RIVERSIDE PARK, NEW YORK 


Black smoke from the New York Glucose Company’s plant, Shady Side, New Jersey, blown across the Hudson 


denounced in both houses. A feeling strongly ex- 
pressed throughout the country was that while the 
officers and men who actually did the bloody work 
may not have been to blame, since they may have 
had no option, the policy that sent them where 
that sort of work was necessary had a long score 
added to the debit side of its account. It was re- 
called that before 1898 the ‘‘honor of the flag’ 
never compelled American soldiers to kill women 
and children in the domains of the Sultan of Sulu 
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ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS 


AN OLD STORY WITH A NEW ENDING 


By JENNETTE LEE 


ILLUSTRATED BY KARL ANDERSON 


HE had been sitting in the dusk on the veranda, 
looking into the shadows and thinking that she 
would go in and read a little before going to bed. 

The house was very quiet. The children were asleep. 
Tom was at the club. The whole town was asleep in 
the moonlight as she looked down the shaded street. 
Not a soul was in sight. Then she fell to dreaming. 
The moonlight often made her dream. It was by 
moonlight that Tom had wooed her. She had been 
won in the enchanted land. Married life was broad 
daylight. But sometimes she slipped back to it again 
—to the land of shadows and beckoning and foliage 
with the moonlight sifting through... . he gate- 
latch clicked. She peered through the dusk, down the 
long yard. It was Tom—and some one with him. She 
watched the two figures, idly, incuriously, as they came 


.up the path. Near the house one of them tossed away 


the end of a cigar. It fell among the flowers and 
glowed. They came up the broad steps slowly, a little 
lazily. It was a warm night, and Tom had grown 
stout. At the top of the steps he paused, looking back 
to the yard and pointing to something behind them, 
explaining it to the figure beside him. Then they 
turned and crossed the veranda to the little open-air 
room at the end. 

She watched them as they approached, wondering 
whether she knew the man. ... No, she had never 
seen him. . . . He was too distinguished for Burleigh- 
ville. 

“It’s Ward Allen,”’ said Tom genially. 
my finding him at the club!”’ 

The man bowed over her extended hand with exag- 
gerated courtesy. It made her feel plebeian and com- 
monplace. She was suddenly conscious that her hands 
were rough from the garden work and her collar crum- 
pled. She withdrew her hand quickly, almost rudely, 
and motioned to a seat near by. 

Tom drew it forward with a quick gesture: ‘‘Sit 
down, Ward. Sit right down. Make yourself at 
home. It’s mighty good to get you here.’’ He 
seated himself on the railing of the veranda and 
surveyed his guest with satisfaction. ‘‘Just about 
the last man I expected to see,’’ he said sideways to 
Mary. His lighted cigar was in his hand and he put 
it to his lips, heaving a contented whiff. ‘‘I’d been 
talking to Burleigh, and I turned around, and there he 
was.’’ He smiled toward his guest, with a slow, broad 
smile that the moonlight broadened and softened. 

The man’s face returned it parenthetically. He was 
leaning back in his 
chair, looking into 
the shadowy yard: 

“You have a 
beautiful place 
here.’”” He had 
turned to Mary. 

She lifted her 
glance indifferent- 
ly, studying the 
misty light: ‘By 
moonlight — yes.”’ 

““At any time,” 
said the man po- 
litely. ‘‘You have 
done a great deal 
to it. I remember 
the place as a boy. 
No one would have 
guessed it would 
be like this.’’ He 
was still address- 
ing her. But she 
made no response. 

After a moment’s 
silence she raised 
her eyes, almost 
perfunctorily. 
‘Perhaps so,’’ she 
said. 

Tom looked at 
her, the slow smile 
on her lips. ‘‘She 
don’t enthuse over 
the place,”’ he said 
lightly. ‘‘The veg- 
etable garden’s her 
pet. Just wait till 
you see the tur- 
nips. Now _ the 
main thing I did 
here’’ —he waved 
his cigar compre- 
hensively — ‘‘was 
to clear up the 
brush a little and 
close things in. 
That clump of ce- 
dars over there— 
one of the nicest 
things we’ve got. 
You ought to have 
seen it, all choked 
in and tangled up Mary . 


“Think of 


. - gathered her 





up, lifting her from the bed 


with grape-vines and bittersweet. It took a man two 
weeks to get it cut away and trimmed up. But there 
it is!” He surveyed it fondly. 

“‘Very fine,’’ said the man, ‘‘especially from this 
point.”’ 

‘““That’s it. You see it, don’t you? Same old block!’’ 
He looked at his guest affectionately. ‘‘We always 
did agree from the word ‘go.’ ’’ He turned to his wife: 
“If you’d seen the way we tagged each other round, 
you'd ’a’ thought we had one idea between us.”’ 

‘“‘Damon and Pythias?’’ she said. She was wonder- 
ing whether she might slip away into the house and 
read her book, after all. She was de ¢rof in this re- 
union. The man’s refined air annoyed her, and his 
deliberate, well-bred interest. No one would have 
— that Burleighville could have done a man like 
that. 

Tom extended his cigar-case. ‘‘Take one,’’ he said, 
‘*Mary don’t mind.”’ 

The man refused with a gesture. 

Tom bit off the end and searched for a match: 
‘‘Damon and Pythias is the poetry of it. But I guess 
Siamese Twins is nearer the truth. We didn’t sigh 
for each other soulfully, but we stuck like burs.”’ 

The man from the city smiled a little. He had risen 
to his feet, putting aside his host’s protest: ‘‘Not to- 
night, I mustn’t stay. Aunt Esther will be sitting up 
for me. I mustn’t spoil her beauty sleep.”’ 

He turned to the woman sitting in the lcw chair be- 
side him. ‘‘Don’t rise, Mrs. Searle,’’ he protested as 
she stood up. 

“Tam going in,’’ she said bruskly. She felt help- 
lessly rude. The man drove her to it—with his urban- 
ity. With sudden contrition she held out her hand: 
‘*Good-night, Mr. Allen. Your coming back will mean 
a great deal to Tom. He has often spoken of you.”’ 

He bowed low over the hand. ‘‘I count it a great 
privilege to know his wife,’’ he responded. 

_ withdrew her hand quickly. ‘‘Good-night,’’ she 
said. 


II 


"THE sweet-peas hid him from sight till he was close 

upon her. She rose from her knees by the onion 
bed, looking to either side for flight. Then she ad- 
vanced to meet him. 

He wore a white linen suit with a straw hat and bou- 
tonniere, and he carried a light walking-stick. He 
was the correct 
gentleman. Yet he 
looked, somehow, 
oddly at home in 
the garden. 

Mary took in 
the immaculate 
freshness, the 
crisp, shining hair 
and low-cut shoes, 
as she crossed the 
few feet of turf be- 
tween them. 

He lifted the 
straw hat, greet- 
ing her with a 
frank smile. ‘‘I 
came to see the 
garden,’’ he said. 

She looked at 
him, a little puz- 
zled, a little vexed: 
“Do you care to 


see itr’’ 

‘‘T came on pur- 
pose.’’ 

“Very well.’ 


She turned and led 
the way down the 
paths, pointing out 
the different beds 
with elaborate care 
and relating the 
history of each 
with a kind of dry 
precision. 

The man beside 
her lent himself 
to her mood. His 
questions were 
curt and to the 
point, but full of 
interest. Gradu- 
ally she thawed to 
them. The man 
seemed to know 
the difference be- 
tween a cabbage 
and a cucumber. 
She showed hima 
new variety of en- 
dive that she was 
cherishing in a re- 
mote corner. ‘‘I’m 





*‘T am saving it for Tom ’”’ 


afraid the cook will find it,’’ she explained. ‘‘I am 
saving it for Tom—for his birthday.”’ 

‘*Just for Tom?’’ 

‘Just for Tom,”’’ she said, smiling alittle. ‘‘The rest 
of us may get a taste, but it is his treat. The whole 
garden is really for him,’’ she added with a touch of 
abandon. 

The man laughed happily: ‘‘I thought he despised 
.”” 

‘‘He does—in theory. In practise he is very fond of 
it.’ The tone held no cynicism, only frank amusement 
and affection. 

The man looked at her. She wore no hat, and her 
hair was loosened by the wind and tumbled. A streak 
of brown earth lay across one cheek. She was not con- 
scious of her looks, or of him. The contentment of the 
garden had come back to her. She was looking across 
it with shining eyes. ‘‘Shall we go back?”’ she said 

He glanced at a seat under the elm, near by, at the 
foot of the garden. ‘‘I could rest a little,’’ he said. 

She smiled and led the way to the seat: ‘*Tom 
always wants to stop here.”’ 

‘‘He shows good sense,’’ said the man. ‘‘He always 
had good sense.”’ 

‘‘Always,’’ she responded. 

For a few minutes they sat without speaking. She 
was conscious that the silence made no demands. The 
man’s super-refinement had vanished. She thought of 
it vaguely as a kind of romantic garment, appropriate 
for a moonlight stroll, but out of place in the sunshine. 
It seemed to have slipped from him. He was like the 
garden now, clear and clean-cut, with a hint of some- 
thing tonic beneath. She smiled a little at the fancy. 
She was glad that she disliked him less. It would be 
pleasanter for Tom. 

‘““My Aunt Esther is the most beautiful woman I 
know,”’ he said quietly; ‘‘beautiful in her way.”’ 

She started and looked athim. Then her face broke 
into a smile. ‘‘Isn’t she!’’ she said quickly. ‘‘I didn’t 
suppose anybody else wouid see it. Tom calls her 
homely.’’ She laughed. 

He smiled back: ‘‘I was thinking how she looked 
this morning in her flower garden, like a piece of por- 
celain—’’ 

‘‘Porcelain—?’’ Her voice lingered on the question. 

‘“‘No—not quite—not porcelain, is it? I hadn’t 
thought of that. It is more like—’’ He leaned back 
with closed eyes, his face intent. ... ‘‘It’s more like 
fine pottery,’’ he said at last, ‘‘like faience—the kind 
Palissy used to make—’”’ 

She leaned forward: ‘‘With blue in it?” 

He opened his eyes: ‘‘Blue and green, with a touch 
of pink on enamel—cream-white.”’ 

“TIT know,’’ she spoke quickly. ‘‘And not too fine.’’ 

“Not too fine—but very clear—and beautiful in its 


” 


roughness.’’ He turned to her. ‘‘You never saw a 
piece?”’ 
“No. But I know how it looks. I have seen her.’’ 
He assented quietly: ‘‘Yes, you have seen her. She 


is perfect. I am glad you see it.”’ 

“I have always seen it,’’ she said a little jealously, 
‘‘only I didn’t know the name.’’ 

He nodded: ‘‘And I never saw it till yesterday.”’ 

‘‘She has always been like that.”’ 

‘‘A boy of fourteen doesn’t have much use for Pa- 
lissy plates,’’ he replied carelessly. ‘‘He cares more 
for what’s on ’em—spiced cookies and succulent pies.”’ 

She smiled a little: ‘‘Tom is always quoting them to 
me.”” 

He nodded: ‘‘Absolutely perfect. I never tasted 
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anything like ‘em. But she, herself—you ought to 
have seen her this morning—among those nice plump 
flowers, you know?"’ 

“She has them all—money-flower, 
williams, and hollyhocks, pinks and love-lies-bleed- 
ing, mullein-pinks, dahlias, bachelor’s buttons, and 
rue.’’ She ran over the list, checking them off on 
her fingers and lingering a little over the quaint 
names. 

He nodded. ‘‘Aren’t they just right!’ he exclaimed. 
“‘She was out there, working away on them, with her 
skirts pinned up, all clean and shining, and some little 
mucker—about so high—had wandered in the gate. 
She was talking to him and giving him flowers and 
kind of loving him, shy and stiff. It took Palissy 
all his life to find out how to make those plates,’’ he 
said suddenly. ‘‘He ruined his life for it. Burned his 
furniture in the kiln to fire them.”’ 

She looked at him quietly; then past him, down 
the long rows of vegetabie beds. She had a quick 
sense of sunshine and gladness. No one in Bur- 
leighville had seen Miss Esther Farquhar like this. 
No one would have cared to say it that way. 

She had come out to the garden for vegetables, ‘and 
she found—had found—sunshine with warmth in it. 

They sat a moment longer in si- 
lence. Then they moved back, down 
the paths of the vegetable beds, 
to the house. At the side door she 
paused. 

“Will you go around and wait 


phlox, sweet 


for Tom? I must make myself pre- 
sentable.’’ She held up her stained 
fingers. 


He looked at them and at her 
loosened hair and at the earthmark 
on her cheek. ‘‘You are not Pa- 
lissy ware,’’ he said smiling; ‘‘you 
are a garden piece. i must find a 
name for it.’’ 

She shook her head. 
is just a mania,’ 
is better.’’ 

‘I like to do both,’’ he replied 
contentedl “No, I mustn’t stop 
this morning. Tell Tom I'll see 
him to-night.”’ 

He lifted his hat and passed down 
the walk to the gate, immaculate 
and white, swinging the little cane 
lightly as he walked. 

In her room she dashed the water 
over her face and throat, removing 
the mark from her cheek and bring- 
ing little tendrils of hair curling 
about her forehead. She _ buried 
her face in the towel and lifted it, 
radiant. In the cool dusk of the 
room, after the light outside, she 
could hardly distinguish the fa- 
miliar objects. She moved in a 
new world. ... There were men 
and women like that everywhere. 

Men who saw things and 
cared about them. And they looked 
like this man—conventional, un- 
interesting, prosaic. And one 
might meet them any day, just as 
she had met him this morning 
in the garden, without expect- 
me it. 


‘Naming 
’ she said; ‘‘seeing 


She woke before the birds with 
something singing itself through 
the darkness—‘‘Ward Allen, Ward 
Allen,’’ it rang—like little bells in 
the dark —‘‘Ward Allen — Ward 


Allen.’’ She smiled to herself with 
quick joy and turned again and 
slept. When she wakened again 


the birds had taken up the sound. 
Tom, in the bathroom beyond, 
whistled it merrily. The children laughed it out- 
side the door. It was a name of joy—a new friend. 
She had never had a friend—except Tom and the chil- 
dren. She threw open the blind and let in the light. 


III 


"THE. feet of the summer were winged. They brought 
swift messages. As the days flitted by, she had 
glimpses of a world of men and women and life—a 
world of insights, things unspoken, tranquil dreams 
and passion. She caught her breath sometimes. 
The newness of it hurt her, and the sense that she 
had missed it always—without knowing. Then she 
grew wonted tv it, accustomed to wake to a full 
day and to sleep between life and life. In and 
out of it, Ward isles: moved in careless, friendly 
ease. There was no question of him. He made no 
demands on her or on Tom. He was part of the swift 
new summer. 

Then, one night, the moment came. She had been 
pacing ‘the veranda, a smile of happy thought on her 
lips. Suddenly she paused. All about her, from 
side to side, stretched a glow, rosé-red and still. She 

gazed into it with startled eyes. In the midst lay 
Soenathicas uncovered, mysterious. ... She peered 
forward and faced a naked soul. She shrank back 
with a cry, back—back to the side of the house, 
covering her eyes. 

When she came to herself the darkness lay about 
her, warm and breathing. With a sure instinct she 
turned to the open door and went swiftly up the stairs. 
At the door of the children’s room she paused. Then 
she passed in and turned up the gas, softly, shading 
the light from sleeping cots. They lay tossed about 
in the warm night with hair moist and faces fresh 


‘*She was . 
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She bent above them, smoothing the crumpled sheet 
and drawing pillows straight. A murmured, drowsy, 
response came to her—half words, out of dreamland, 
protest and the quiet sigh of relief—long- -drawn and 
passing into sleep. She stood looking at them, look- 
ing. ... So this was what it meant—this was what 
it had always meant. This was what other women 
faced—what they put in books. She turned sharply 
about to the light. Her hands were clasped behind 
her back and a little line was drawn between her 
eyes. 

She was thinking fast—faster than the summer had 
flown. ... She—Mary Earle—she had done this thing! 
Her gaze was deep on it. Slowly the look softened. It 
was a sweet, familiar thing. ...-It was notasin. They 
could not call it sin! She must think fast... . How 
was it? What had she done? She was walled about 
by it. Was there no way? Her breath tightened. A 
_— from the bed caught her ear and she turned 
about 

Little Mary was sitting up, holding out fretful 
hands. 

‘‘I’m firsty,’’ she said sleepily. 

Mary brought the water and stood over her, smooth- 
ing the hot head on the pillow. The child opened her 
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eyes and looked up—out of unfathomable dreams—at 
her mother. ‘‘Rockaby,’’ she said, holding up her 
arms. 

Mary gathered the groping hands i in her own, patting 
ti.em gently. ‘‘Not to-night,’’ she said. 

‘*Rockaby!’’ said the child imperiously. 

Mary bent to her and gathered her up, lifting her 
from the bed. She threw a light shawl over the little 
figure and bore it down the stairs. This is what 
she had come for. She could think now. Her arms 
poe not reach out to blankness. They held the child 
close. 

She carried it tothe library. It was cooler there. 
She drew forward the big chair by the table and sat 
down. The light from the hall came in faintly. It 
fell on her and on the table covered with books—his 
books and hers and Tom’s. Her eye traced them idly 
as she rocked. .That was the new book on architecture 
that Tom brought home last night. He was going to 
enlarge the wing. Where would she be when it was 
done? 

She shivered a little and drew the child’s shawl 
closer. Her eyes probed the books. It ought 
not to come to one like this—without warning. 

It suffocated her. She could not turn. Subtle coils 
tightened about her—one more turn and she would be 
fast. She stayed her breath, steadying herself against 
it. Slowly her heart settled to silence. The child’s 
head rested lightly on it. The rockers had ceased to 
move. The big room loomed about her, shadowy. 

. It was not wrong—this thing in her heart, be- 
neath the child. It was wonderful, mysterious, far- 
reaching—but not wrong. ... She- had never given 
it to Tom. It would never be his. But it was not 
wrong. Her heart rose and sang. The books did 
not know. They were false. She was not a guilty 
creature—lost to her children and her husband. She 


- giving him flowers and kind of loving him, shy and stiff’’ 
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held the thought of Tom firmly before her. Dear, 
blundering Tom! She was not false to him. Wasa 
woman’s heart so small a thing? She patted the head 
lying against her shoulder softly. Her heart had gone 
out to each new child with abounding love—but dif- 
ferent for each. If she had ngt known him—Ward— 
Ward Allen—she would have missed a part of life—of 
loving. 

She raised her eyes. 

He was standing there, 
at her. 

He came forward quickly: 

He drew forward a chair: 
came in to wait for Tom.’ 

‘‘He has not come.”’ 

“No. I will wait. 
sleeping child. 


across the room, looking 


‘*Don’t get up.’’ 
“IT did not see you. I 


Her eyes met his bravely. 
Is she ill?’’ He motioned to the 


“Only restless. She wanted to rockaby. I was 
going to take her upstairs.”’ 

She did not stir, and they sat in silence. It was the 
familiar silence into which they often fell. Out of its 


mazes Mary tried to picture herself as the world would 
see her—if it knew. A guilty thing! She smiled a 
little in the dimness. 

He looked at her: ‘‘ What is it?’’ 
Her answer may have halted a 
minute, but it came winged: ‘‘I 
was thinking how much I love you 
and how wicked the world would 
think I am.”’ 

He leaned back motionless. 
a long moment he snoke: 
will not be sorry.’ 

“No! Iam glad every day—glad! 
I shall always be glad!’ The words 
broke forth. They almost sang to 


After 
You 


him. 
He rose slowly. ‘‘Yes, you will 
be glad—’’ He held out his. hand. 


" ‘Good- night, dear—good-by. 

Her hands were busy with the 
child, gathering it up. She did not 
look at him. 

The child opened sleepy eyes. 
‘’Night, Uncle Ward,’’ she said 
dreamily. 

‘*Good-night, little girl.’’ He bent 
above her for a minute. Then he 
straightened himself. ‘‘You won’t 
let it sadden you.’’ 


She shook her head: ‘‘I am afraid 


They turned. Tom’s step was in 
the hall. He came in, holding out 
both hands: ‘‘Hallo, Ward. Just in 
time. Is she sick?’’ He turned to 
the child. 

‘‘She wanted her mother.’’ Mary’s 
hand was on the tumbled head. 
Her eyes looked at the two men 


over it. ‘‘Ward’s going away, 
Tom,”’ sie said slowly. ‘‘He’s go- 
ing because I love him. I’ve just 


told him so. 
know it.”’ 

The man looked from one to the 
other with hesitating perception. 
His slow bulk lifted itself. He 
loomed large beside them. ‘‘Don’t 
joke, Mary,’’ he said. He had taken 
her hand protectingly. 

“I’m not joking, Tom.’’ Her fin- 
gers closed about the big ones. 
“You've always loved him, you 
know.’’ She looked at him wist- 
fully. If he failed them— 

He nodded: ‘‘Yes, I’ve always 
loved Ward.’’ His eyes sought 
the other man’s. ‘‘I’ve_ always 
loved him,’’ he repeated thought- 
fully. 

‘‘And I’ve just begun to love him,” 
““That’s all.”’ 

They moved apart by common consent. 
ance of the moment hung poised. 

The child lifted sleepy hands. 
breathed, and fell asleep again. 

Above the child’s head her eyes sought the two men. 
A sombre humor held their depths. ‘‘I am telling 
you the truth,’’ she said simply, ‘‘I know I ought 
not to say it. I ought to cling : ‘Tem loyally, and eat 
out my heart in secret for Ward. But I don’t feel that 
way. I love you both, and’’—her voice grew deeply 
tender—‘‘I love little Mary. And, please God’’—the 
words broke with a little Taugh—“I shall love a good 
many others before I die.’ 

The two men smiled—Ward subtly, Tom with a 
slow light in the eyes that watched her. ‘‘It’s all 
right, _ Mary, ’ he said assuringly. ‘‘What you say 
goes.’ 

‘It goes,’’ said the other in a deeper tone. 

She lifted the child on her arm and held out a hand 
to him, swiftly: 

‘*Good-night, Ward, 
will come back.’’ 

He moved away in the shadows. Only his voice 
came to them from the darkness. ... ‘‘Good-by. 
Yes—I shall come.’’ His footsteps retreated faintly, 
dying away on the gravel walk outside. 

She laid the child in hisarms. ‘‘Carry her for me, 
Tom,’’ she said; ‘‘I am tired.’’ 

He bent and kissed her. He kissed the child. “I 
feel as if something black had gone by us,”’ he said, 
thrusting his hand toward the darkness. 

She took it in her own, drawing it about her 
close. ‘It has made a poet of you, Tom.” She 
laughed softly and moved toward the door. ‘Come 
away,” she said. ‘‘Come. We will keep it in the light.” 


We want you to 


said Mary. 
The bal- 


‘““Muvver,’’ she 


and good-by. Some day you 








I can’t.”’ A smile held her lips.- 
‘TI can’t even feel guilty. I know 
I ought to—”’ 
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ISS SILVERTON of West Ninety-fourth Street 
was on her way to Mrs. Lawton’s, and as Mrs. 
Lawton lived on Fifty-ninth Street, Miss Silver- 

ton elected to walk down in the faint autumnal sunshine 
through the park. Mrs. Lawton was an enthusiastic 
member of the Woman’s Branch of the Municipal 
League, and Miss Silverton, who was a conscientious 
member of the same organization, was now on her way 
to answer a telegraphic summons in the interests of 
reform. Some one wanted to do something—it was 
League business—that was about all Miss Silverton had 
gathered. An election was coming on and government 
by the people was appearing a more and more compli- 
cated, not to say bewildering, thing to Miss Silverton 
every day. She could not feel that she was a very 
effective force for reform, and yet when she had heard 
Jacob Riis lecture and first awakened to her civic 
duties it had seemed: even she might count for some- 
thing; she cared so very mueh that the tenement 
babies should have good milk. But now she had 
been made rather miserable by the stories, definite 
little human stories, about the small grocers who were 
all but ruined in this milk crusade—‘‘little bits of 
grocers,’’ Miss Silverton compunctiously called them 
to herself—and they had talked a great deal about heel- 
ers, the enemy’s heelers, at the last League meeting, 
and she felt humiliated at her unconfessed ignorance 
as to what a heeler was: why, she didn’t even know if 
he filled an elective or an appointive office! And then 
her mother had saiied for Europe the day before and 
left her alone in the house but for the servants—that 
was another somewhat depressing circumstance. Alto- 
gether Miss Silverton was low in her mind, and not 
very fit for shouldering into the fight against the Tiger. 
She was more in the mood, in fact, for sitting down on 
a bench and making melancholy verses about autumn; 
even in her own mind Miss Silverton always hesitated 
to crown any dear child of her brain with the sacred 
name of Poem. If you’ve ever associated with verse- 
makers, that will blazon forth for you beyond belief the 
fact that Miss Silverton was a rare and modest nature. 
She entered the park at Ninetieth Street and started 
to walk around the uppermost reservoir. From its 
south side she stopped to gaze north across the water, 
through the October haze, at the mysterious little gray 
stone house crouching heavily at the opposite edge of 
the basin. She knew it had something to do with the 
water- works, but it looked, thank God, like a place 
where something dark and strange had happened long 
ago, and as if it had sat there secret and silent ever 
since. Certainly Miss Silverton herself looked more 
fitted to commemorate this fancy in graceful rhyme 
than to cope with ward heelers. She was a long- 
limbed, slim young lady, and in her light gray gown 
of Parisian simplicity, and with her light gray eyes, so 
childlike and wide apart, and with such other gracious 
charms as combined to make her the most harmonious 
of human beings, she assuredly appeared as one set 
apart from common things. : : ; 
There was a rattling, pounding jam of vehicles, 
horses, and ple on the drive. She could hear them, 
but they did not disturb the solitude and quiet around 
her; so naturally she started when her reverie was 
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broken by human speech from right under her elbow. 
A bird-syeet eager voice questioned: ‘‘Is there a boat? 
Do you see a man in a boat?’’ You'd have thought 
from the tone that the questioner had treasure at stake 
on the discovery of that rare phenomenon, a manned 
boat on the waters of the reservoir. But no, the girl- 
child who lifted soft black eyes to Miss Silverton, in 
the very intentness of her gaze showed herself ready to 
dismiss her quest for any other pleasant experience 
Fate might offer. In an instant she smiled upon the 
lady, scarlet lips parting over little white teeth, with 
a smile that said: ‘‘How nice that we are friends.’’ 
She had the true spirit of adventure, it appeared, and 
found all fish that came to her net. 

Her gipsy face was not to say dirty, certainly not, 
butif you area very pernickety person you might have 
claimed you had seen faces cleaner, but never—well, 
surely you never saw one that Miss Silverton would 
have thought more exquisite. She wasasort of gener- 
ally dove-tinted bionde herself and she adored dark 
beauty. The little thing was six or seven years old; a 
delightful age that, so wise and so innocent; and to 
crown her charms her frock was such a stroke of genius 
as beauty is always entitled to and does not always get. 
It was of solid Turkey-red cotton, not so new, not so— 
well, not so fresh as it once had been, but Miss Silver- 
ton’s own perfect costume was less felicitous. Neither, 
by the way, did Miss Silverton’s do so much for the 
park’s decoration; you could have seen that Turkey- 
red glowing through the haze like a bunch of salvia, 
half a mile away. The accompanying straw hat—well, 
it left something to be desired, but as this daughter of 
Eve carried it in her hand, mostly by one faded 
streamer, it detracted from the fout ensemd/e as little 
as possible. 

What weary slow things are words! In the time it 
has taken to tell half what the glad eye saw in a glance 
Miss Silverton had shown herself worthy of the smile 
bestowed on her, and with that blithe responsiveness of 
hers, she then and there, of all things, turned a corner, 
the big corner of her political career. Little did she 
wot of that then, however. 

To the passionate question about the boat she re- 
sponded with tender courtesy: ‘‘I haven’t seen any 
one out there. I was just looking at the water and the 
house up yonder.”’ 

Miss Silverton met pretty much all human communi- 
cation like that, as if her sincerest response was its due; 
and children, who have to put up with so much banal 
countering, of all people appreciated the compliment 
most. The bare dark head was again pressed close 
against the iron railing; its two finger-long braids 
seemed to stand out and curl up with the intensity of 
their owner’s scrutiny. 

‘‘Ou—ou—ou,’’ she aspirated hollowly when she 
turned again. ‘‘There’s a witch lives all shut up in 
there!’’ 

‘“‘T believed it all the time,’’ breathed the enchanted 
poet. But any hopes she cherished of further reve- 
lations regarding the Mystery of 
the Stone House went unrealized. 
Pigtails dismissed the witch as 
airily as she had thrown over the 
mythical man in a boat. 

‘‘There’s trees here has nuts 
on, nuts like you buy;’’ she whis- 
pered, this with just as rich a 
sense of the incredible as had 
informed the witch legend. 

‘“‘And the squirrels eat them,”’ 
said Miss Silverton. : 

“They ain’t got any pennies, 
they can’t buy none,’’ reflected 
Pigtails, evidently trying to at- 
tain a judicial fairness as to the 
squirrels’ greed. ‘I had one 
penny yesterday. I gota pocket- 
book’’—she began to fish in the 
folds of her Turkey-red skirt— 
‘*but there ain’t nothin’ in it now. 
I don’t want nothin’ in it;’’ this 
came hurriedly in an anxious 
spasm of delicacy that was fit to 
break your heart. 

At last by main strength she 
abstracted a dilapidated leather 
purse; it was a tight fit in the 
Turkey-red pocket. Miss Silver- 
ton examined it with proper ex- 
pressions of appreciation and a 
soul above microbes, 

“T think,’’ said she, ‘‘it would 
be nice to have a few pennies 
in it; my purse has too many,’’ and she fell to 
searching the silver bag that hung from her belt. 

Pigtails’ scruples melted as frost beneath the sun; she 
stood, lips parted, literally holding her breath. She 
caught the gray-gloved hand that bestowed wealth 
upon her and kissed it, kissed it as naturally as might 
a puppy, albeit more gracefully. 

Miss Silverton looked at her watch; then with tender 
eyes and half a sigh she said: ‘‘Good-by, good-by, little 
Sweetheart,’’ and with a wave of her hand she turned 
and hurried eastward in the pursuit of reform. Pig- 
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tails was deep in the struggle to restore her property 
to the tight-fit pocket and only gazed at the departing 
one with wistful wonder. ‘‘Can the bonds of friendship 
be thus rudely severed?’’ she seemed to say. 

The kiss had made Miss Silverton conscious of some- 
thing foreigninthe child. ‘‘Her parents must be Latins 
or Slavs or something interesting like that,’’ she was 
saying to herself, when again she heard the bird-sweet 
voice: 

‘‘Don’t go thata way,’’ Pigtails pleaded behind her; 
‘“‘T gotta go to Sixty-third Street.”’ 

‘‘Sixty-third Street and Eighth Avenue? But, dar- 
ling, I must go on this way.’’ Miss Silverton felt a 
pang at denying such wooings as were in that voice and 
that face. 

‘*Well, I guess I can go this way, too, with you,’’ and 
Pigtails danced happily on directly away from the goal 
she had named. Miss Silverton’s conscience was not 
elastic, but she took heart of grace from Pigtails’ 
example to defy it. By what right could it hold her 
responsible for Pigtails’ course? She knew she would 
know nothing of the claims of Sixty-third Street and 
Eighth Avenue; she would accept the good the gods 
had sent. By the time they had reached the Mall she 
was so hopelessly demoralized that she washed her 
hands of reform and gave herself over to wanton wan- 
derings. Pigtails fervently wished to go see the 
animals, and to see the animals they went. The visit 
was a pleasure so passionate that for a time after it was 
over Pigtails was reduced to a soft silence. When she 
spoke it was to say, sending out a long breath from a 
full heart: ‘‘I love animals. I mean any animals even, 
even a hip’potomus.’’ Withal, she was not so carried 
away but she kept a memory of Sixty-third Street and 
Eighth Avenue in her shapely little head, and now she 
was bending her steps, and, of course, too, those of the 
hypnotized Miss Silverton, in that direction. This last 
declaration about the animals, this revelation of a ten- 
derness that, while conscious of his drawbacks, could 
include a hippopotamus, brought Miss Silverton’s in- 
fatuation to its next stage. She and Pigtails had met, 
loved, and lived as if in the eternity of Paradise where 
affinity is all-sufficient to its own needs and address 
books unnecessary; but now, clasping closer the tiny 
brown hand in hers, she sought mundane information 
as to where Pigtails came from, what she was doing so 
far from home, and could she, would she, ever come 
and see a lady who loved her? Pigtails answered the 
first questions perfunctorily ; they were very uninterest- 
ing in a world where squirrels sat up and ate things out 
of their two wee, wee hands. She lived in Sixty-third 
Street, and she went to a kindergarten uptown, and 
her ‘‘fader comed to get her sometimes, and when he 
didn’t she comed home through the park—and didn’t 
the big squirrels take any nuts home to the little baby 
squirrels like the birds did?’’ But Miss Silverton won 
her attention with the next move. She took a visiting 
card out of the silver bag and showed Pigtails that the 
place where she lived was recorded upon it, and be- 
sought her to keep it and come to 
see her next Friday. ‘‘Oh, I must 
go see your mamma and make 
sure,’’ said Miss Silverton. 

‘‘Got nomamma,”’ said Pigtails 
abstractedly, for her attention was 
centred on the pasteboard she was 
holding gingerly. She looked up- 
on it with gloating eyes as if it 
were a thing of magic; it is be- 
yond grown-up dulness to fathom 
childhood’s mysterious scale of 
values. 

“We'll put it in your pocket- 
book,’’ said Miss Silverton. 

Pigtails held it out to her; both 
her own hands were required to 
abstract that pocketbook from 
her person ‘‘Den’t get it dirty,” 
she cautioned anxiously, as she 
strained at her task. ‘‘We must- 
n’t get it dirty.’’ Suddenly com- 
pleting the operation with a jerk, 
she thrust the recovered treas- 
ure into Miss Silverton’s hand. 
‘““There’s my fader,’’ she cried, 
and was off down the walk to 
meet a dark, shabby, thick-set 
man, a somewhat notable figure, 
thanks to his union of power 
and heavy grace, who was uncon- 
sciously bearing down upon them. 
Miss Silverton saw him for a 
second before he saw Pigtails, so 
she had a chance to witness a transformation scene. 
Thought is quick, so before the change came she had 
time to say to herself: ‘‘A brigand, a Sicilian brig- 
and.’’ The divination was not wholly humorous; there 
was something dangerous enough in the gleam of the 
grim Brigand’s restless black eyes—till he saw Pigtails. 

Well, there must be beauty unfathomable deep in the 
Heart of Things when such a commonplace chance 
discloses something so divine in the likes of the Brig- 
and. He picked her up and held her close, and emotion 
—tenderness, joy, love, in short—shone and quivered 
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and radiated in his battered countenance, and wrought 
through all his rough figure. Pigtails poured out little 
rapid spurts of some bastard Italian, and the Brigand 
turned a quick glance, made up of suspicion and defer- 
ence and a lot of other unnamable things, on the ap- 
proaching Miss Silverton. 

Now Miss Silverton had never been much help to the 
Municipal League. She was not strong on statistics and 
reports and measures, but she had superiorities of her 
own. She could walk through commonplace barriers 
like an angel, because (like the angel as one imagines) 
she couldn’t remember they were there. A fellow- 
creature was a fellow-creature to Miss Silverton; Pig- 
tails had captured her heart, and now Pigtails’ father 
had shown feelings befitting his high paternal calling. 


That he looked like a brigand, and as if business were’ 


bad, too, was just so much the more touching. 

“I'm afraid I’m to blame if your little girl has stayed 
out too long, but—but she’s so wonderful, such a dar- 
ling—’’ Miss Silverton ended lamely, yet eloquently. 

At her first shy smile, the Brigand’s shapeless soft 
hat had come off his big tousled head, and 
he bowed low and held it in both hands. 
Pigtails put in some more pattering Italian, 
and slipped her hand again in Miss Sil- 
verton’s. 

“TI t’eenka she ba-ad gull,’’ said the iron- 
ical Brigand, eyes shining. ‘I t’ank you, 
Signora.”’ 

If you are fortunate enough to remember 
how Tomasso Salvini appeared in the last 
scenes of ‘‘La Morte Civili,’” you may know 
exactly what the Brigand was like now. 
There was just the same humble gentleness, 
and grace in clumsiness and more than 
human expressiveness; he was as expressive 
as adog. He scanned the Signora’s face in 
just two piercing blinks between other and 
different looks, and the suspicion and en- 
mity that he continued to fire in chance 
shots upon the passers-by were directed 
upon her no more. The passers-by did not 
show the finest manners in the world cer- 
tainly, but they could not be much blamed 
for staring at the odd trio strolling on down 
the walk in animated converse. 

The Brigand and Miss Silverton came 
together as naturally as had Miss Silverton 
and Pigtails; all three behaved quite as you 
might imagine would chance acquaintances 
among the blessed on the streets of the New 
Jerusalem, and the only one whose good 
manners were matter for astonishment, as 
you doubtless perceive, was Miss Silverton 
Not that any one who knew her would have 
wondered; they would have all said in ac- 
cents varying from tenderness to puzzled 
scorn, that it ‘‘was just like her.’’ 

Meanwhile Miss Silverton and the Brig- 
and were, of course, making each other’s ac- 
quaintance in talk about Pigtails. 

“She go school; some day I no can go 
geta, bringa home. She coma home all 
r-right, but eva tam she leetle late I t’eenka, 
no, I neva see bambina no mo’.” The 
Brigand laughed a little shamefaced laugh, 
and called Pigtails, who was swinging on 
his hands, ‘‘Ba-a-da gull,’’ and added ampli- 
fications of this sentiment (presumably) in 
rattling Italian. 

Pigtails darted in front of him and caught 
Miss Silverton’s skirt. ‘My lady, my lady— 
she go over to Eas’ Side,’’ said Pigtails ex- 
planatorily and defensively, ignoring the 
wanderings that preceded the lady’s appear- 
ance on the scene. 

“You hafa go where lady go, eh?’’ said 








the ironical and delighted Brigand. 

And then Miss Silverton came out with a 
shy question which she obviously iried to 
give an impersonal turn. ‘‘Does she often 
run away like this—liking strangers so 
much?”’ 

Not for an instant did she deceive the 
Brigand; eagerly he answered the real ques- 
tion that w~s in Miss Silverton’s heart. 

‘“‘Nah, nah, she no laka stranger-re, neva 
laka stranger-re; it ees jusa you, Signora, 
she don’t neva tella me ’bout stranger-re- 
any day. Now she tella me ’bout you all ee 
time she spik Eetaliano—’’ 

“‘T know a nice place, a nice place to go, 
no peoples don’t come there at all,’’ Pigtails 
broke in, her voice hushed with the im- ‘ 
portant mystery of her message. They had come toan 
unasphalted path that turned off toward some brick 
houses half hidden behind greenery, and Pigtails was 
seductively leading the way in that direction. The 
Brigand’s hat was in both hands again; Miss Silverton 
had stopped on the asphalt, and he was ready to grace- 
fully accept the smallest sign of dismissal. But Miss 
Silverton hesitated only an instant, only long enough 
to see in his eyes that the Brigand did not desire the 
parting, to read in her mien that Pigtails, for all past 
experience, did not dream that now so old a friend 
could summarily desert her. 

Pigtails knew what she knew as to nice places. She 
led them to a thicket-screened plot, surrounding some 
park buildings, where no stranger less enterprising than 
asmall boy was likely to penetrate. And there, if you'll 
believe it, fascinating as something in the Big Bear’s 
house, or the Giant’s Castle, was a little bench, a regu- 
lar park bench, but two feet shorter than the regulation 
size! Pigtails danced before it, intoxicated with the 
pride of possession by discovery. 

‘“‘T come here lotsa times, and nobody ever sets 
on it but me,’’ she cried; ‘‘and the cop never sees 
me’’—she ‘“‘chortled in her glee,’’ if any one ever 
did—her misguided glee, for she evidently cherished 
the fond belief that she was breaking an ordinance. 
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‘‘Do you think it belongs to a little cop?’’ she ques- 
tioned as she hospitably pulled Miss Silverton to the 
seat. 


And then Miss Silverton did the hospitable, too, and 


asked the Brigand to sit down. The two did not talk , 


much at first; for a time they were occupied with Pig- 
tails, and ligtails was telling about the animals, now 
in good United States (not much corrupted by tough 
city dialect) and now in quick staccato Italian. She 
suddenly broke off to show her father that precious 
thing, Miss Silverton’s visiting card. But drawing it 
forth she withheld it from his vision for a moment; 
dumping the pocketbook on Miss Silverton’s lap, she 
stood with the card clasped against her little Turkey- 
red breast and her deep-fringed lids fell shyly over the 
lovely dark eyes. She threw her weight sidewise 
against Miss Silverton’s knee, and at last got out the 
question: ‘‘Do you give these to little girls, lotsa little 
girls?”’ 


Bless the child! Like Miss Silverton, she too 


wanted to know if she were especially—really loved, 









































“*T love animals ”’ 


or if she were merely the chance object of a gen- 
eral and comparatively valueless good-will. 

‘I never gave one to a little girl before in my life,”’ 
Miss Silverton bent down and answered ker with gentle 
seriousness; so much more satisfactory an answer to 
the child than would have been th= laugh and hug 
some of the rest of us must have given. 

Pigtails turned, still shy but shining, and held out 
the card to the Brigand. 

‘‘T wanted her to know where I lived,’’ Miss Silverton 
was saying, ‘‘so she could come and see me.”’ 

But the Brigand did not seem to hear; he was staring 
at the card with a very odd confounded countenance. 
He made a sound that was half a groan; he stared at 
Miss Silverton and back at the card, and a silence that 
was portentous hung over the group. 

‘‘Gimme,”’ said Pigtails, stretching out her hand, 
displeased, but not distressed. Grown-ups are so queer 
it is impossible to take much account of their vagaries. 
‘‘Gimme,’’ Pigtails repeated authoritatively. There 
might. be some nonsense about her having this price- 
less treasure, but experience had taught her to be firm 
with the Brigand. He obeyed now and Pigtails gave 
the card to Miss Silverton to return to the pocketbook. 
Still only Pigtails spoke. ‘‘Gee! there’d be a nice 
house!’’ Pigtails’ mind was off to pastures new, and 
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she, leaning again against the lady’s knee, fell to plan- 
ning an establishment to be shared with Miss Silverton 
(in her oyster-gray tailo--made gown!) under some 
thick nite they hollowed out underneath into se- 
ductive leafy coves. ‘‘You can be a lodger,’’ began 
Pigtails, but the Brigand called her with short sharp 
syllables. 

He had risen, and he turned to Miss Silverton with 
farewells, graceful still, in his doglike simplicity, but 
mysteriously disturbed, and with a look of pain in his 
eyes. ‘‘Musta go, t’ank you, kinda lady, musta-go.”’ 

Miss Silverton was on her feet, disturbed too. She 
touched the man’s sleeve. ‘‘Won’t you let me see 
something of this precious baby?’’ ‘The tears stood 
in her eyes. She knew something was wrong, she 
could not guess what, but her hold and her hope were 
with the baby. 

The Brigand bowed, and, again giving that stifled 
groan, caught Pigtails’ hand and started off. But 
Pigtails was not to be so easily separated from her 
affinity; she broke away and threw her arms around 

Miss Silverton’s knees. ‘‘I’m comin’ to see 
you,’’ she cried, ‘‘one Saturday or one Sun- 
day, one of those days.”’ 

“Come Sunday,’’ began Miss Silverton; 
but, moved by this parting, Pigtails’ little 
soul was lifted to the great issues. So it 
has happened with us all some time. ‘‘I 
will be a good girl; I won’t get mad any 
more!’’ Before Miss Silverton could stoop 
to hold her close the Brigand was there in 

‘front of her, and Pigtails at three words 
from him was off readily enough to her 
house under the bushes—grown-up mys- 
teries worked well enough this time in de- 
ferring the evil hour of departure. The 

Brigand kept his eyes on her a moment, and 

when he turned to Miss Silverton he spoke 
first with his wonderful Italian gestures. 
Salvini need not have been ashamed of 
them, but how are words going to describe 
them—the blow on the breast and the 
dropped head that declared: ‘‘I am a sin- 
ner’’; the fallen arms and open palms that 
said: ‘‘Do with me as you will’; and the 
quick, prayerful, clasped hands and glance 
out of his sad dog’s eyes that besought that 
his judge, after all, should remember little 
Pigtails? And all these movements running 
swiftly one into the other with marvelous 
spiral turns such as none of us could achieve 
in a thousand years! Miss Silverton was 
counted a graceful woman, but she had no 
power in the world to answer in kind; how- 
ever, she had the sweetest gray eyes in the 
world, and they were wet now, for hers was 
the kind of heart that leads to understanding. 

‘*You laka de Madonna, I tella you,”’ said 
the Brigand. ‘‘I, nudder mans, too, I do 
job, I robba your house.’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, no, my house hasn’t been—been 
robbed.’’ Miss Silverton’s protest was first 
of all polite, as one says: ‘‘No, no, really, 
you didn’t step on my train.” 

‘‘To-nighta, to-nighta, you getta watch- 
man. I goin’ ’way; I not, I notta take noi’in’ 
off you, not if I getta’’—he ‘drove an imag- 
inary knife up to the hilt in his breast. 
‘*But now I tella you dat betta.’’ 

Miss Silverton understood. After he had 
seen the card he had determined not to ‘‘do 
the job’’ in the house on West Ninety-fourth 
Street. He had made up his mind to get out 
of his scrape as best he could; but now he 
had chosen the better way, was making a 
clean breast of his plight and warning Miss 
Silverton to get a watchman. After that one 
silent appeal for the sake of his daughter he 


silly to be afraid of Miss Silverton, afraid 
that she should fail him in any way once he 
had told her and looked at her; and the 
Brigand was no fool. They sat down again 
as -a committee of ways and means, to cook 
up a plan whereby the Brigand need not, and 
no one else should, rob Miss Silverton’s 
house, and calculated at the same time to 
throw dust in the eyes of the unwilling and 
defrauded pal. If you'll believe it, the only 
pang Miss Silverton felt was at ‘‘doing’’ the 
pal; but even she saw that was absurd. She 
told herself so. 

The two held quite a long conference. 
That Pigtails made a green-grocer’s stall 
of Miss Silverton’s lap, and bought ‘‘pretendin’ ’’ cab- 
bages therefrom with ‘‘pretendin’’’ money, did not 
materially interrupt them. The practical points 
were soon settled. The night watchman would ‘‘fix’’ 
both sides of the dilemma. It was the autobio- 
graphical details of the Brigand, sympathetically so- 
licited by the lady, that took up the time. He was 
as frank with her as if she’d been a plaster image 
in a niche with a lamp burning before her. e 
seemed to feel toward her just about as he did to the 
Virgin he prayed to. At home in Sicily he had been 
a really truly brigand. Think of that guileless Miss 
Silverton guessing it the first time! He said he’d been 
a bad man, yet he did not seem to mind very much, but 
to feel, on the contrary, that with the Higher Intel- 
ligences (Miss Silverton and the Holy Virgin, to wit) 
exculpation was easy. People were so terribly poor in 
Sicily, it was rob or die. A wonderful shrug, with a 
devil’s glint of the eye, declared that for himself he 
preferred to rob—one might have imagined, indeed, 
that if it came to a question of death he preferred that 
others should die. But with the bambina he had come 
to America to turn over a new leaf. He had taken 
care of the bambina always; her mother had died when 
she was born, and he deeply deplored ways of life that 
might separate him from her. But—but times were 


showed no more fear. It would have been 2 
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very hard. He had gone into this scheme to rob the 
house on Ninety-fourth Street to help tide him over 
till after the election. He ‘‘swinga seven vote’'—he 
held up seven fingers to prove it. After election an 
Irishman (mentioned as one should say a member of 
the reigning family) was going to put him on the tun- 
nel, and then he could be good. Speaking after the 
manner of the vulgar, Miss Silverton sat up. Politics 
might not be her field, but she had not driven herself 
into the Municipal League altogether for nothing. 
With a delightful sense of penetration she now drew 
the conclusion that these seven votes were to go to the 
enemy, and that this ‘‘fixing’’ was to be the enemy’s 
reward therefor. 

‘““No, no,’”’ said Miss Silverton, ‘‘you must vote the 
Citizens’ ticket, all seven of you, and I'll get you work 
right away. I can—somehow—and I will. I'll trust 
you to vote right, if you'll promise me.’’ ‘Vote 
right’’—she had even picked up some of the lingo of 
the political heeler, and certainly it came in pat now. 

The Brigand looked a bit bewildered for a moment, 
and then he said, fervently: ‘“‘You getta me way 
work, keep bambina, no go up riva, no penitensh, 
neva, I vota for you, mak dem all seven vota for 
you, all day!’’ 

He couldn’t say fairer than that, could he? Miss 
Silverton was not only pleased, she was proud. The 
deal was made, and there was a general sense that the 


WHAT 


IRCUMSTANCES seem ripe for something about 
the function of the press, and trifles of recent 
occurrence spur us to unfold our faith. The 

‘‘Public Ledger,’’ of Philadelphia, has followed up its 
editor’s fairly urbane and silly speech with an editorial 
so feeble and mendacious that one can hardly say 
whether the rarer completeness is exampled by its 
idiocy or its untruth. Although its account of what 
was said by me at the Contemporary Club in Philadel- 
hia is a type of all that is discouraging in journalistic 
alsity, only its own opinions need be answered here. 

“The charge,’’ it says, ‘‘that the association of pro- 
prietary medicine manufacturers dominates the Ameri- 
can press is a silly slander.”’ 

Poor ostrich! 

Does the ‘‘Ledger’’ deny that a most exciting debate 
on patent medicines in the Massachusetts Legislatur~ 
was kept out of every paper in Massachusetts, on March 
16, 1905, except the Springfield ‘‘Republican’’? 

Does it deny explicitly, as it tries to by a feeble sneer, 
that $40,000,000 in a year goes from patent medicine 
concerns through the advertising offices into the coffers 
of the press ? 

Does it deny that newspapers sign contracts which 
are made void if anything harmful to the patent medi- 
cine business shall be printed? 

Does it deny that a wealthy business man in St. 
Louis tried to secure the printing of one of Mr. Bok’s 
articles, even as an advertisement, all over the United 
States, a couple of years ago, and almost everywhere 
he failed? 

Does it deny that the patent medicine association 
peees a resolution commending the newspaper pub- 
ishers for this proof that their muzzles were on tight? 
Has it ever heard of the way in which this drug trust 
is now endeavoring to punish North Dakota editors for 
that State’s label law? 

Does it know anything about the telegrams sent by 
patent medicine men to legislators and newspapers 
this winter during the struggle over the Pure Food bill? 
Is this an example of how much the ‘‘Ledger’’ knows 
about the ‘‘news’’? 

The Proprietary Association ef America, ‘‘so far as 
the ‘Public Ledger,’ or any other reputable newspa- 
per in America, is aware, has never desired nor sought 
any relation whatsoever with the editorial or news 
department of any American newspaper.”’ 

Ts the Cleveland ‘‘Plain Dealer’’ a reputable publica- 
tion? Did it, on September g, print as a despatch from 
Vienna an account of a marvelous cure emanating from 
the Vitz-Ore office? 

Was the following ever said in the legislative com- 
mittee of the Proprietary Association’s annual report?— 
‘“We are happy to say that though over a dozen bills 
were before the different State Legislatures last winter 
and spring, yet we have succeeded in defeating all the 
bills which were prejudicial to proprietary interests 
without the use of money, and through the vigorous 
cooperation and aid of the publishers. January 23 your 
committee sent out letters to the principal publications 
in New York asking their aid against this measure. It 
is hardly necessary to state that the publishers of New 
York responded generously against these harmful 
measures. The only small exception was the ‘Evening 
Star’ of Poughkeepsie, New York, the publisher of 
which, in a very discourteous letter, refused to assist us 
in any way.”’ ; 

Among the many letters received from Philadelphia 
attacking the ‘‘Ledger’’ for its vicious editorial is one 
of which the following is a part: 


“March 16, 1906. 

“The ‘Ledger’ takes the opportunity in this article to 
arrogate to itself a high grade of editorial morality and pro- 
tests indignantly against your generalizations, and states, 
inter alia, that every week the ‘Ledger’ rejects some adver- 
tising contract at its highest advertising rate for the sole 
reason that the article to be advertised is a ‘nostrum,’ ora 
‘guaranteed cure,’ or a ‘remedy’ of doubtful efficacy. Ihave 
clipped from the number of the ‘Ledger’ in which this edi- 
torial appeared a few patent medicine advertisements which 
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meeting was adjourned. Miss Silverton set an hour 
of the next day for the Brigand to come and see her, 
stipulating, you may be sure, that he bring Pigtails. 

“T’ll get something for you to do right away,”’ said 
she, ‘‘and after a while—’’ 

‘‘Affa 'lection,’’ said the Brigand, with a sweet smile 
—he did not seem to reckon with defeat whichever 
way he swung his seven votes, and Miss Silverton, if 
you please, did not repudiate the subtle suggestion. 
She let it go at that. Wasn’t she turning out a suffi- 
ciently practical politician? And then they say women 
have no head for public affairs. 

Miss Silverton kissed Pigtails good-by (Pigtails 
throwing both arms tight around the lady’s neck at 
the first opportunity), and probably that was as much 
to the point in reforming the Brigand as her politics. 

For you may as well know the worst at once (the 
worst strain on your credulity): Miss Silverton did 
immediately and permanently (so it appears at this 
writing) reform the Brigand. She herself had small 
conception of the astounding character of the feat— 
perhaps that fact helped her to success. She had a 
lurking perception, however, that there were those who 
would find the whole affair too funny for her comfort, 
or, perhaps, for the good of the Brigand, and she was 
pretty secretive about it. Certainly when the Brigand 
and Pigtails turned up promptly next morning no one 
could have fancied from the manners of either guests 


would seem to me to be inconsistent with this claim, and 
which Ienclose. They are as follows: ‘Quininets, Prevent 
rundown system, La Grippe, Pxeumonia and Colds;’ ‘Dr. De 
Hardt’s Pennyroyal Pills, cures Bright’s disease of the kid- 
neys.’ This last-named nostrum, as you probably know, 1s 
otherwise advertised in other papers. Moreover, the 
‘Ledger’ goes on to state that it will not insert at any price 
any advertisements of massage establishments. I enclose 
two such advertisements. It moreover states that it will 
not accept advertising of questionable financial concerns 
which issue flamboyant advertisements to lure innocent 
investors. 1 enclose one which is headed ‘$1000 for nothing,’ 
which would seem to me to be somewhat flamboyant in its 
nature. All of the above-mentioned advertisements appear 
in the same issue as the editorial against you, namely, Marci 
14. Again, the editorial states that it will not accept any 
advertisement which is not markedassuch. From the issue 
of March 16 I enclose an unmarked advertisement of Blum 
Bros., one of the large department stores here.”’ 


Fancy! Poor old ‘‘Ledger.’’ Now, for innocence sur- 
passing the innocence of angels, give an ear to this: 
“The advertising and news departments are usualiy in 
entirely separated portions of the publication build- 
ing.’’ Doesn’t that make you feel the early freshness 
of the human mind, or the gentle cerebration of repose? 
Of the ‘‘Ledger’s’’ editor, or reader, has it not been 
writ: 

‘ ‘How happy he whose toil 
Has o’er his languid pow'rless limbs diffus'd 
A pleasing lassitude; he not in vain 
Invokes the gentle Deity of dreams, 
His pow’rs the most voluptuously dissolve 
In soft repose; on him the balmy dews 
Of Sleep with double nutriment descend.”’ 


The managing editor of this undisturbing sheet dubs 
CoLLIER’s yellow because we declare that private greed 
is destroying the people’s heritage of beauty in Niagara 


* Falls. 


He objects to our saying that ‘‘Town Topics’’ prac- 
tised blackmail, that people should know what their 
food is made of, and that certain problems have been 
solved better in other countries. No reader of the 


‘*Ledger,’’ we admit, need fear that he will awake some, 


afternoon to find the ‘‘Ledger’’ printing the names of 
wealthy advertisers who are blackening Philadelphia 
with soft coal; or printing possible news about com- 
plaints from employees of John Wanamaker; or dis- 
cussing the tariff honestly; or saying anything about 
the relation between public charities and the ring; or 
emitting anything that Mr. August Belmont might not 


like. The ‘‘Ledger’’ will continue to print ‘‘ only 
news.’’ News! Nothing that matters, or that makes 


the sleep of prosperity less sound, can possibly be news. 
It is only ‘‘dynasties that totter and empires that are 
convulsed’’ that such papers treat. It is only remote 
and safe and uncontested things that constitute the 
news. As Holmes said to the insect: 


“Thou mindgst me of gentlefolks,— 
Old gentlefolks are they,— 
Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way.” 


‘For the life of me I can not see any more to despise 
in the yellow society sheet that assassinates private 
reputations than there is to regret in a yellow weekly 
that.systematically calumniates public institutions and 
undermines confidence in the general good faith and 
moral purpose upon which the whole fabric of social 
order rests.’’ So cries the valiant ‘‘Ledger’s’’ editor: 
and all because of what? Because of our views on 
‘*Town Topics,’’ Patent Medicine, Pure Food, strangled 
Philippine relief bilis, and Niagara Falls. If that be 
yelldw, long may we wear that hue. 


Journalism has a mission. More powerful in molding 
thought than any institution but the schools, it can not 
escape responsibility. ‘‘This business,’’ says the rail- 
road man, tack magnate, or butcher, ‘‘belongs to me. 
I shall run it as I choose.’’ The right of even a coal 


operator or sugar king to ignore everybody but himself 
Such a plea from a newspaper propri- 


may be argued. 





or hostess that within the twenty-four hours the lady 
and the plate had required armed protection from one 
of her visitors. Before the day was over she made one 
confidant. She took the case (and Pigtails—see the 
cunning of her!) to the one man in New York, the 
American from Denmark and general guardian of the 
town, who was sure to efficiently sympathize with her 
and make the impossible easy. Of course, it is difficult 
to find a living good enough to replace the income of 
a criminal in fair practise, and there was hesitation 
on the part of mere male men as to promising him a 
city job if the Reformers won, but Miss Silverton was 
a lady of some affluence and some influence, and, above 
all, she had the heart of Pigtails. That was the key, 
the only key, the complete key to the whole situation. 
It is doubtless hard to come down from the large, ex- 
citing gamble of burglary to the stale, flat, and un- 
profitable labor of digging in the dirt, but the Brigand 
had the chief ends of his life to gain by it, and he did 
it. Also he swung his seven votes properly for réform. 
That was the only thing in the whole history that Miss 
Silverton saw as wonderful—that and, of course, the 
attractions of Pigtails. Reform won that time (the 
last time up to this date), and, modest as she is, Miss 
Silverton on occasion betrays an innocent vanity in 
that unrepeated victory. Evidently she can’t get away 
from the feeling that those seven votes, her seven, did 
the deed. 


IS YELLOW? 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


etor would be as shallow as if it were used by statesmen 
or ministers of the Word. 

The newspaper, indeed, has entered upon fields for- 
merly occupied by statecraft and the clergy. It affects 
policies and it plays upon morals and mental moods of 
thousands. To the task laid upon it, its response has 
not been low. Never was journalism so militant for 
the acquisition of liberty. With errors, with exaggera- 
tion, with trails of demagogue and self-interest, it 
nevertheless can point to achievements which justify 
the belief that it is no longer a luxury of the few but a 
benefit to all. 

Without Lawson, ‘‘Everybody’s Magazine,’’ and cer- 
tain daily newspapers, insurance would not now be in 
process of becoming safe. 

Without the press, Mr. Fish would have no chance 
to-day in his struggle against the all-embracing grasp 
of Harriman and of Standard Oil. 

_ In the press, if anywhere, lies the possibility of sav- 
ing Niagara from parasites who are destroying it. 

Through the magazines the passage of the national 
pure food bill, in spite of special interests arrayed against 
it, became a possibility, and the vast influence of the 
patent medicine and whisky interests found the first 
obstacle that it could not buy away. 

Mr. Post is out for pure food. 

_ The Ayer Company has left the Proprietary Associa- 
tion. 

Other patent medicine manufacturers are in favor of 
a label law. 

These business men take time by the forelock. They 
swim with the current, knowing they can no longer 
breast it, and the current has been hastened by the 
press. 

If the Massachusetts ballot soon becomes general, it 
will be a victory of the press against the politicians. 

If campaign contributions are everywhere by law 
made public, who will have led the fight for that im- 
provement? 

Wno is doing most to make railroad and beef trust 
facts and problems understood? Who but the same 
magazine which has printed the history of Standard Oil 
and explained to the people the needed changes in State 
and city government? What a farce to speak of ‘‘Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine’ as yellow; what a dull, injurious 
farce, unless by yellow we mean every movement of 
benefit to our kind! Did Mr. Steffens’s printing of the 
news about Philadelphia do any harm to the inhabitants 
of that town? Did it, or did it not, act as a battle cry 
which spurred the good citizens, and the newspapers, 
of that town to action? When original, living, and 
conscientious journalism speaks, the routine news- 
papers are sometimes forced to echo bold words which 
receive the public’s approving seal. 

CoLLIER’s is not much troubled by aname. Yellow 
has generally been applied to publications which, with 
excess of murders, and excess of lies, bend every energy 
to playing on the baser interests. Whoever applies it 
to the journalism of conscience is welcome to his phrase. 
To Mr. Addicks and Mr. Herriman, to Senators Hop- 
kins, Aldrich, Depew, and Platt, such men as Folk, La 
Follette, Tom Johnson, Secretary Taft, and Mr. Roose- 
velt are very yellow men, indeed; and the leadership 
of these statesmen has been inseparable from the press. 
Never could their accomplishment have been so great 
had not the opposition of money and machines been 
counteracted by the strong and fighting organs of 
actual human needs and thoughts. CoLLieR’s hopes 
never to be yellow, in the sense of pandering to envy, 
hatred, or the jaded love of crime. It hopes always to 
put the man above the dollar, and the fact before the 
dead or dying superstition. If this be yellow, make 
what you will of harping on that word. Speak, if you 
like, for privilege and moral death, against fairness, 
living justice, and the happiness of mankind. Taking 
their part in the effort to make democracy a synonym 
for true equality before the law, magazines and news- 
papers of sympathy and ideals will not be injured by 
an appellation that may bring comfort to empty heart: 
or shallow brains. 
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A DETACHMENT OF RURAL GUARDS AT GUANABACOA 


TOWN HALL 


IN MOURNING WHILE DEAD GUARDSMEN LIE IN STATE 


CUBA AT BOILING POINT. 


HOW A THREATENED REVOLUTION WAS AVERTED BY THE INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN CAPITAL 


By 


Havana, February 26. 

ESTERDAY the city was in gala attire. Along 

the Prado, shaded by the laurels of the Indies, 

and about the Malecon washed by the cobalt-blue 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, an endless procession 
wound its way—gaily bedecked coaches and automo- 
biles fancifully arrayed and entwined with the party- 
colored serpentines, filled with beauties of Spain and 
of Cuba, dressed in costumes as grotesque oi as whim- 
sical as fancy dicated, or in the rarest of Parisian crea- 
tions. The spirit of the Latin blood was let loose in 
the wildest enjoyment under a continual falling snow 
of confetti from the balconies above. 

Into the gaiety came the startling word that at Guan- 
abacoa, five miles distant, the Rural Guard had been 
attacked by revolutionists and that many were dead or 
dying. President Palma drove through the gay throng 
in apparent content. Our Princess Alice and her con- 
sort, as Nicholas Longworth is called here, bowed right 
and left in acknowledgment of the applause of the 
warm-hearted people, but it was true that in the 
suburbs of the city a band of revolutionists had raised 
their cry of ‘‘Remember February 24’’ (the date of the 
beginning of the war for freedom) and that of ‘‘For 
the Constitution and the Liberal Party,’’ captured arms 
and horses, in spite of the guards’ resistance, and fled 
to the interior. 

This incident may pass, as undoubtedly the Govern- 
ment wishes it to, as merely the disturbance of a hand- 
ful of malcontents and jailbirds, but that it has some 
relation toa more general feeling is fully believed by 
those who are aware of the restlessness that underlies 
the tranquillity of Cuba to-day. Primarily it must be 
understood that the Cubans are in no essential way 
different from the people of other Latin-American 
countries, and that political intrigue is second nature 
to them and their idea of government the individual 
power and opportunity for ‘‘graft’’ that it gives. Nor 
are there lacking those in public life who would emu- 
late Castro of Venezuela and aspire toa dictatorship in 
place of the republic if the opportunity presented. 

Since the period of intervention Cuba has been on 
her good behavior before the world. President Palma 
has exercised a strong restraining hand upon the native 
turbulence of his people, the Platt Amendment has had 
a strong moral effect, the general prosperity of the 
island has kept down discontent, but, more than all, 
the heavily vested American commercial and industrial 
interests have, in one instance, at least, prevented an 
actual outbreak of violence, the story of which may 
now be told. 


“s . 


Perhaps that country should be happy which, like 
the one that has no history, has no political issue. 
Cuba has none. In the two elections it has been a 
matter of men, not of policies. In its first, American 
guns guarded the polls. In its second, the Liberal 
party practically withdrew from the canvass before the 
polls were closed and allowed President Palma to take 
a reelection—practically by default. The ballot was a 
farce, and against it there is a deep-seated resentment 
that has caused restlessness since that time, the gather- 
ing of arms and the open expression of a determination 
to prevent President Palma from taking his seat for his 
new term on Mayr. ‘The disturbance of Sunday last 
is considered as evidence of a fermenting of that desire, 
following one or two other outbreaks and the rumors 
of several others on the same day at more distant 
points, actual confirmation of which is not forth- 
coming. 

But, lacking an issue, the Liberal party seeks also a 
leader. It was marshaled before the election by its 
candidate for President, General José Miguel Gomez, a 
son of that General Gomez who was the patriot leader 
in the war against Spain. ‘Cuba for the Cubans’’ was 
practically the campaign slogan, taking more directly 


the form of a declaration against the Platt Amendment 
that keeps Cuba under the continued espionage of the 
United States. Whatever the campaign cry, the fight 
of the Liberal party was the struggle of the ‘‘outs’’ 
against the ‘‘ins,’’ the contest for public office. For 
public office in Cuba is public graft. Lacking any 
semblance of a civil service, the loot of public offices is 
something that would cause even a New York or Penn- 
sylvania politician to blush for shame. The struggle 
for the spoils has raged most fiercely about the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, which has the award of heavy 
contracts for general improvements, road-making and 
bridge-building, and so fierce became the demand of 
the politicians for these spoils that one of the strongest 
nien on the island, Luciano Diaz, resigned his portfolio 
rather than yield to it. The evidence is at hand of the 
demand for contracts and positions in technical capaci- 
ties backed solely by the influence of a loaded revolver; 
and personal encounters are not unrecorded in which 
an American-educated Cuban engineer has had to stand 
off the contract hunters with force of arms. 

While the opposition party’s contention is not one of 
principle so far as the object is concerned, it feels, 
nevertheless, that it has been robbed of its constitu- 
tional rights for a free ballot, with the electoral ma- 
chinery more strongly in the hands of the party in 
power and uscd in its own interest toan extent unknown 
at the present time in the States. With prosperity to 
keep the people busy and out of mischief, the Govern- 
ment has been able to suppress all attempts at insur- 
rection, aided, as has been said, by powerful American 
interests—so powerful, in fact, that they are almost as 
much feared by the Government as the fully recognized 
existence of an organized revolutionary movement. 

General Gomez visited the United States last fall, 
and, on his return, the campaign of the Liberal party 
flagged in zeal. Then followed the farcical election, 
the practical withdrawal of the Liberal party before 
the polls closed, and the reseating of the Moderate party 
in power for another four years. There was undoubt- 
edly a threat to peace and conservative government in 
the election of Gomez, and it is from the followers of 
the Liberal party that the threats of trouble now come, 
backed by the possession of arms and the not infre- 
quent outbreaks such as that of last Sunday under the 
cry of ‘‘For our Country, the Constitution, and the Lib- 
eral party.”’ 

They are not now led by General Gomez. His can- 
didacy for the Presidency was so filled with possibilities 
inimical to safe government and commercial interests 
representing over $100,000,000 of American money that 
Wall Street took a hand to keep Cuba stable. Through- 
out the United States the name of Sir William Van 
Horne is more clearly identified in the public mind with 
Cuba than any other. A rather careful examination of 
the situation in Cuba reveals the fact that in all prob- 
ability the holdings of J. M. Ceballos and his following, 
both American and Cuban, are probably the largest and 
of the most vital interest, being almost wholly of the 
soil, but far-reaching in their influence. It was in the 
office of Mr. Ceballos in William Street, not a stone’s 
throw from the financial centre of the United States, 
that the arrangement was made that took General 
Gomez out of disturbing politics and into the field of 
industrial activity, where he is now causing the sugar- 
cane to grow in place of the jungle-grass and weeds. 

It is said on positive authority that the business agree- 
ment entered into between General Gomez and Mr. 
Ceballos provided that the former should retire abso- 
lutely from politics. Gomez is a natural born leader, 
and his quiet acceptance of the defeat that met him at 
the polls carried much of his following with him and 
scotched the snake of revolution at that time. 

At Silveira in the interior, on the line of the famous 
trotcha, in charge of the work of the sugar company of 
which Mr. Ceballos is the head, General Gomez is in 
command of an industrial army of two thousand men 


‘A PERNICIOUS AMERICAN’’ 


who are performing wonders in the clearing of land 
and the planting of cane. In practically one month 
three thousand acres of land have been cleared, one 
thousand of which have been planted in cane, a great 
main building has been erected, and a work is in prog- 
ress that permits of no scattering of energy or tamper- 
ing with politics and political issues. General Gomez 
is probably the only man in Cuba to-day who could 
lead a revolution, and he is far from it as one well could 
be, both by his contract with Mr. Ceballos and by his_ 
close personal friendship for Manuel Silveira of Havana, 
whose interests he represents. And this army of two 
thousand men under General Gomez, stationed at the 
trotcha, is in a position to render practical aid to the 
Guardia Rural and effectually crush any revolution— 
with the Government’s assistance. 

It is this very situation that causes the Government 
much uneasiness. This standing army of industrials 
under General Gomez, who is looked upon by the 
mass of the people as a leader, is likewise looked upon 
asa standing menace to the Republic. An individual— 
a citizen of the United States, a New Yorker by birth 
though of Spanish descent—heavily interested in the 
American absorption of Cuba, is in the position of hav- 
ing an armed force at his command under a competent 
and popular general, ready to throw its influence for or 
against the Republic. There is no question that the 
Government looks upon Mr. Ceballos with an eye of 
suspicion, fearing from his already vast and steadily in- 
creasing interests that he aspires to be the Cecil Rhodes 
of Cuba, and that Gomez has been selected to play the 
part of Jameson at the proper time. 


Havana, March g 1906. 

The sequel to the threatened uprising in Cuba may 
now be told, and it proves the practical soundness of 
the theory that the leading American capitalists are 
strenuously favoring the Government rather than the 
would-be disturbers of peace. Directly following the 
murders at Guanabacoa evidence was brought forth 
which implicated Senator Moruna Delgado as the in- 
stigator of the revolutionary plot, and that he has not 
yet been brought to trial is due to the Cuban Consti- 
tution, which provides that no member of the Congress 
can be arrested on any charge during a session with- 
out the consent by vote of that body. By refraining 
from attending, the Liberals have caused a deadlock 
and ‘‘no quorum,”’ which has prevented the transaction 
of any business and, consequently, the passing of a 
vote that would bring about the arrest of Delgado. 

The actual leader of the band that made the attack, 
one Miranda, a policeman, was captured in the woods 
near Aguacate, and in his confession he represented 
that he believed he was acting upon orders from Gen- 
eral Gomez. ‘To save the situation, Delgado and others 
rushed to Ciego de Avila to induce Gomez to take the 
field with the men who were under him with the Silveira 
Sugar Company and actually begin a revolution. The 
pressure upon Gomez was powerful. Without him no 
revolution could hope to succeed, and his personal in- 
terests were bound up with the heavy American inter- 
ests at that point The feeling of apprehension was so 
strong that the Government despatched a company of 
artillery to that point to prevent an outbreak. But it 
was not the frowning mouths of the guns that held 
Gomez back, for his two thousand men would have 
made short work of the artillery company, and in his 
attitude at that critical moment came the convincing 
test as to whether or not Mr. Ceballos had designs that 
were of the nature of a Jameson raid. The opportunity 
was present, and the use that was made of it is shown 
by the following telegram from the president of the 
comeey at Havana to Manuel Silveira at Ciego de 

vila: 


“If Gomez does not publicly declare his unconditional 
support to the Government under every possible condition, 
(Continued on page 28) 
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N the story of the epoch which has witnessed a com- 
plete revolution in the status of woman, one charac- 
ter must ever stand preeminent—Susan B. Anthony. 

She had not the transcendent powers of speaking and 
writing which made Mrs. Stanton famous; nor the 
winning presence and persuasive words of Lucy Stone, 
which conquered the most unresponsive audience: 
nevertheless, she was for fifty years the supreme leader 
of the movement for the emancipation of woman. She 
was the only one who gave to it every day of her time, 
every dollar of her money, every effort of her mind 
and y; who had no diversions, no outside interests, 
who consecrated her very being to the single purpose 
of securing for women an equal chance in the struggle 
for existence. No other human being has a record of 
over half a century of continuous endeavor for one re- 
form. Not only did she labor without ceasing herself, 
but she constantly stimulated others to work. Thou- 
sands of women have said and written to her: ‘‘I was 
tired, discouraged, wanted to quit—but I thought of 
you, of what you had borne, of how you had toiled for 
us, and I couldn’t stop; I will always keep on.’’ For 
all time her memory will be an inspiration for women 
to strive, to persevere, to hope, to conquer. 

Many years ago the Chicago ‘‘Tribune,’’ edited by 
Joseph Medill, said of Miss Anthony: ‘‘She has stood 
the storm of abuse that she has aroused with perfect 
equanimity, and while others were cowed by the ridi- 
cule, which was hardest of all to bear, she used this 
opportunity to show to women the real opinion of them 
entertained by the stronger sex.”’ 

This keen and truthful statement explains why, in 
the early years, Miss Anthony was more abused and 
hated by both men and women than any of the other 
reformers. She turned on the light. The masses of 
women had been for ages deceived into believing that 
men loved them because they were dependent and 
inert, and reverenced them because they accepted with 
meekness their inferior ition. She pointed out to 
them that at their first effort to assert their liberty and 
independence they were overwhelmed with the derision 
and contempt of men who did not consider them 
worthy or capable of either. This angered the men 
and humiliated the women, and both made common 
cause against the one who had dared disturb the exist- 
ing order. But the old régime began to disintegrate 
and a new and infinitely better one to evolve. As the 
evolution of women themselves has continued the most 
of them have accepted each new%opportunity as their 
birthright, with no more thought of those who secured 
it for them than has the child of the mother who risked 
her life that it might live. But tothe credit of the sex 
and the race there are countless thousands who go back 
to the first cause, and they find it in those dauntless 
souls who suffered crucifixion for the salvation of 
womankind. 

During the national suffrage convention in Baltimore 
last February, one evening was assigned to college 
women. Miss Anthony sat at 
the right hand of the chair- 
man, Dr. Ira Remsen, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and grouped about her 
were women presidents and 
professors of the five largest 
colleges for women in the 
world. They came as repre- 
sentatives of the tens of thou- 
sands of graduates and of the 
forty thousand women now in 
the universities and colleges 
of the United States, whose 

reeting was expressed by Dr. 
ft. Carey Thomas, president 
of Bryn Mawr, in these elo- 
quent words: pee er 

‘To most women it is given 
to have returned them in 
double measure the love of 
the children oer have nur- 
tured. To you, Miss Anthony, 
belongs by right, as to no 
other woman in the world’s 
history, the love and gratitude 
of all women in every country 
of the civilized globe. We, 
your daughters in the spirit, 
rise up to-day and call you 
bl Be 

The audience of three thou- 
sand men and women rose with 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


cheers and waving of handkerchiefs as the honored 
guest came forward to respond with all the grace and 
dignity of more than fourscore beautiful years. 

This great meeting was the full flower of that one 
which took place just fifty-five years before, when, in 
the parlor of Mrs. Stanton, at Seneca Falls, New York, 
herself, Miss Anthony, and Lucy Stone pleaded with 
Horace Greeley that the People’s College, which was 
about to be established, should be opened to women 





LAST PORTRAIT, TAKEN NOVEMBER, 1905 


the same as to men. At that time, in 1851, the 
small college at Oberlin, Ohio, was the only one in 
the United States where they could secure admission, 
and even the high schools were closed to them. 
Had these university women simply paid personal 
tribute to Miss Anthony, it would indeed have been 
but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. What filled 
her heart with joy to overflowing was their demand 
that the mdny rights conceded te women should find 
completion in their enfranchisement. Miss Anthony 
was utterly without vanity or self-seeking. ° She cared 





THE HOUSE, STANDING PRACTICALLY UNCHANGED, IN WHICH SUSAN B. ANTHONY WAS BORN 


nothing for personal compliments and tributes, but 
always looked upon herself as simply an agency for ac- 
complishing certain results. This fact was strikingly 
illustrated at the celebration of her eighty-sixth birth- 
day in Washington, February 15, 1906. Letters had 
been read from a number of Senators and Representa- 
tives containing the usual platitudes about ‘‘distin- 
guished woman”’ and “‘illustrious services,’’ and finally 
one from the President, ‘‘congratulating her upon her 
birthday and wishing for the continuation of her useful 
and honorable life.’’ Rising and coming te the front of 
the platform she exclaimed with all her old-time vigor: 
‘‘When will the men do something besides extend con- 
gratulations? I would rather have President Roosevelt 
say one word to Congress in favor of amending the 
Constitution to give women the suffrage than to praise 
me endlessly !’’ 

This was Miss Anthony’s last appearance in public. 
In 1900 she resigned the presidency of the National 
Suffrage Association, which she helped to found in 
1869, and in which she always had held official position. 
“IT think I wil! Jet my name go up there with -Mrs. 
Stanton’s,’’ she said, and the two stood as honorary 
presidents until Mrs. Stanton’s death, two years later, 
left a solitary name and a lonely heart that never 
ceased to miss the friend of over fifty years. Of the 
thirty-eight annual conventions Miss Anthony missed 
but two, and to each of these she’ sent the entire pro- 
ceeds of her week’s lectures in the Far West. She 
appeared before the committees of every Congress, 
beginning with 1869, urging that this body take action 
toward the enfranchisement of women. She wielded 
the gavel over more conventions than any other womar. 
She lectured thousands of times, speaking in almost 
every State and Territory. Drummond’s advice to 
‘think of the body in order not to think of it’’ was 
carefully followed, and by strictly observing the laws 
of hygiene she was able to defy bodily ills and fatigue 
to an extent almost unequaled. 

When she retired from the presidency of her associa- 
tion, at the age of eighty, it was not to avoid work but 
to accomplish certain things which she feared no one 
but herself could do, among others the collecting of a 
large fund, the interest to be used for securing woman 
suffrage. During the summer her sister said many 
times: ‘‘Susan has always worked harder than anybody 
I ever knew, but she is breaking her own record.’’ The 
culmination came in September, when it seemed that 
the women were going to fail in raising the $50,000 
which was to secure the admission of girls to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. On the day when the final deci- 
sion was to be made by the trustees she took a carriage 
and went from place to place, stating the emergency, 
and getting every contribution possible. She persuaded 
her sister to give $2,000 from her careful savings, and 
late in the afternoon she appeared before the board and 
laid down her own life insurance as a pledge for the last 
dollar of the required fund. That evening the Anthony 
home was crowded with the 
people of Rochester who came 
to express their delight, but 
in the midst of their festivi- 
ties the centra! figure was 
missing. The faithful sister 
hastened to her room and 
found her unconscious. There 
was a touch of paralysis; it 
was light as the pressure of 
a baby’s finger, but the ax 
had been laid at the root of 
the tree. 

Miss Anthony apparently 
recovered, and her fine mental 
faculties were unimpaired, but 
she never regained her former 
physical vigor. She went in 
1904 to the great International 
Council of Women in Berlin, 
where she received such hon- 
ors as never before were given 
to any woman because of her 
own achievements. In 1905 
she journeyed to Oregon to 
help inaugurate the campaign 
for woman suffrage. The in- 
domitable will never weak- 
ened, but the body gradually 
yielded to the inexorable law 
of nature, and on the thir- 
teenth day of March, 1906, 
she rested from work. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY WALTER APPLETON CLARK AND GRANVILLE SMITH 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON 


I—THE JURY 


S trial by jury successful in criminal cases? Cer- 

tainly it is popularly so regarded. Even lawyers 

and prosecutors will usually agree that it ‘‘works 
substantial justice.’’ But this does not answer the 
question. In about three cases out of five ‘“‘Judge 
Lynch”’ himself works ‘‘substantial justice.’’ The 
function of the jury is not to ‘‘work justice’ at all, but 
to decide a limited question of fact. They are there 
for the purpose of determining the issue without preju- 
dice on the one hand or sympathy upon the other, and 
having no regard for the consequences of their verdict, 
they must accept unquestioningly the law from the 
judge upon every point and base their conclusions 
solely upon the sworn evidence in the case. This they 
swear that they will do. Yet they donot. Why? Is 
it want of intelligence, lack of regard for law, or vital 
misconception of their, function? 

Certainly it is not from want of intelligence. There 
can be no question as to the capability of the ordinary 
juryman to perform his duties. 
The independent American is 
singularly adapted to just this 
form of investigation. If the 
English be ‘‘a nation of shop- 
keepers,’’ we are a nation of nat- 
ural cross-examiners. You will 
find fully as good verbal fencing 
ina New England corner grocery 
store about mail time as you will 
in most courts of justice. But 
the very innate capacity of the 
native American to perceive the 
uwuth and get to the bottom of 
things, leads him to believe that 
he knows equally well, if not bet- 
ter than the judge, what ought 
to be done about it and what 
punishment, if any, should be in- 
flicted upon the defendant under 
the circumstances. It is not that 
our jurors are incapable or unin- 
terested, but, paradoxical as it 
may seem, that they are too capa- 
ble and too interested. They 
want to be not only jurors, but 
district attorney, counsel for the 
defendant, expert witness, and 
judge into the bargain. 

Your shopkeeper in England 
makes a less intelligent, but a far 
more satisfactory juror. There 
they will impanel a jury in a few 
moments in a capital case, and so 
deeply in:planted in the bosom 
of each juryman is a respect for 
the law as such and an inherited 
reverence for the judiciary, which 
its uniformly high character has done much to foster, 
that, provided the facts are sufficiently established, 
the sex of the defendant, the condition of his or her 
family, the character of the motive for the act, will not 
be the subject of discussion or even of consideration 
in determining the verdict. It is enough that they 
are sworn to decide the facts and the facts alone. 
They are told by the judge what evidence they may 
consider, and what facts they may mot consider, and 
did they not obey his instructions they would receive 
the severe censure of the public and the press. 

There is a historical reason for this. In 1666, when 
a jury found a verdict of manslaughter after having 
been instructed that the evidence showed that it was 
murder, Kelyng, C. J., promptly fined them five pounds 
apiece. On petition, he reduced it to forty shillings, 
‘“‘which they all paid.’’ In 1667 he fined eleven of the 





The English shopkeeper as juror 
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By ARTHUR TRAIN 


grand jury twenty pounds apiece for refusing to indict 
for murder. The judges of the King’s Bench said he 
was quite right, adding, ‘‘and where a petty jury, con- 
trary to directions of the court, will find a murder 
manslaughter, ... yet the court will fine them’”’ 
(King vs. Windham, 2 Keble, 180). For centuries it 
was the common practise to severely punish by impris- 
onment, fine, and attainder juries who refused to con- 
vict on what appeared to the court to be sufficient evi- 
dence. Perhaps Throckmorton’s case in 1554, when 
the jury acquitted the defendant of treason, is the most 
famous illustration of this. The court committed the 
jury to prison, eight being confined from April 17 to 
December 12, and on their discharge, the latter were 
fined, some sixty and some two hundred and twenty 
pounds apiece. The reasoning under the circumstances 
was obvious. Ifa jury found a man guilty improperly, 
he could be pardoned, but ‘‘if, having pregnant evi- 
dence, nevertheless, the twelve do acquit the malefac- 
tor, which they will do sometime . . . the prisoner 
escapeth. ...’’ It is refreshing to observe that even 
English juries ‘‘will do [this] 
sometime.’’ All this naturally 
created, as it was designed to 
create, a tremendous regard for 
the judge and his instructions. 

There is at the present time 
little of this wholesome regard 
for law in America. The jury 
realize that the judge’s elevation 
to the bench is often a matter 
of politics alone, and sometimes 
have comparatively little respect 
for his character, learning, or 
ability. They frequently feel by 
no means confident that the pun- 
ishment will fit the crime, and are 
anxious, so far as they can, to 
dispose of the case for them- 
selves. For example, in one case 
where three defendants were 
found guilty of stealing in com- 
pany a single object of value, the 
jury rendered a verdict of grand 
larceny in the first degree against 
one, grand larceny in the second 
degree against another, and petty 
larceny against the third. They 
did this because of the varying 
ages of the defendants, but in so 
doing obviously violated their 
oaths and usurped the functions 
of the judge. ‘‘Substantial jus- 
tice’? was accomplished. 

There are hundreds of jurors 
who, having in all honesty taken 
the oath to ‘‘a true verdict find,’’ 
will, once in the jury room, frank- 
ly turn to their fellows and ex- 
claim: ‘‘Oh, let him go! He’s only a kid. Give him 
another chance!’ ‘‘Substaniial justice,’’ again at the 
expense of our regard for law. 

As an example of what may occur, the recent case of 
Rosa di Pietro, tried for murder before the Recorder, 
in December, 1904, is illuminating. The defendant was 
a young Italian woman of good repute charged with 
shooting and killing her brother-in-law, who, the evi- 
dence clearly showed, had endeavored to persuade her 
to yield to his desires. She claimed to have shot in 
self-defense. Her story wds so obviously a fabrication 
that no jury could have’ believed her, anc must have 
found (if they had considered the matter at all) that 
she pursued her would-be seducer down the stairs and 
shot him in a dark hallway, as he was leaving the 
building. A ‘‘special’’ jury of perfectly intelligent men 
promptly acquitted her. I presume that after this all 
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CERTAIN ASPECTS OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


the Itaiian. residents will get their wives to do their 
killing for them. 

In a well-known case the jury found the defendant 
guilty of manslaughter, instead of murder, because one 
of their number had read that the prisoner had been a 
*‘Rough Rider’’ in the Cuban campaign. After they 
had returned their verdict they learned that he had 
been nothing of the kind. 

The action of the ordinary jury in a criminal case is 
right, as to finding the defendant innocent or guilty 
and guilty or innocent of the appropriate degree of 
crime, about seven times out of ten. The proportion 
of proper verdicts differs, of course, in various varieties 
of crime. In cases of common felony, such as larceny, 
burglary, rape, robbery, arson, etc., it is very much 
greater; in homicides and gambling very much less; 
and in commercial frauds and liquor tax cases ‘still 
smaller, the number of convictions being inconsider- 
able. Making due allowance for the unconscious preju- 
dices, sympathies, and idiosyncrasies of mankind, we 
have still, as citizens, a right to demand a far higher 
degree of accuracy in the verdicts of our juries—to ex- 
pect the murderer to be found guilty of murder and the 
thief to be stigmatized as a thief. What is the explana- 
tion for this? 

The fundamental reason for the arbitrary character 
of the verdicts of our juries lies not in our lack of in- 
telligence as a nation, but in our small regard for hu- 
man life, our low standard of commercial honesty, our 
hypocrisy in legislation, our consequent lack of respect 
for law, and the general misapprehension that the func- 
tion of the jury is to render ‘‘substantial justice’’—a 
misapprehension fostered by public sentiment, the 
press, and even in some cases by the bench itself, to 
the complete abandonment of the literal interpretation 
of the juror’s oath of office. 


Some Unenforceable Laws 


I have heard judges from the bench congratulate 
juries upon having rendered a ‘‘merciful verdict’’!- 
And they are popularly expected ‘‘to temper justice 
with mercy,’’ ‘‘exercise a wise discretion,’’ and ‘‘to be 
moved to magnanimity.’’ But the jurors who satisfy 
their emotions at the expense of their honesty, and the 
judge who countenances the performance, are worse 
lawbreakers than the defendant himself. 

Moreover, we carry upon our statute books laws 
which we have no intention of enforcing, and which in 
our present state of development are actually unen- 
forceable. Even law-abiding, law-loving, and (ordinar- 
ily) conscientious jurors will become lawless when com- 
pelled to sit ina case of this character. Thus while the 
three judges of Special Sessions find guilty some sixty 
per cent of those brought before them for violations of 
various phases of the liquor-tax law, a conviction by a 
jury in the General Sessions is practically unheard of. 
The grand jury have now reached the point where they 
practically refuse to indict at all in liquor-tax cases. 
Just as long as we have hypocrisy in religion, in busi- 
ness, and in legislation, so long shall we have hypoc- 
risy in our courts of justice. 

Of course, as we live in an age when violence is 
found inconvenient and annoying, your jury naturally 
condemns by its verdict crimes of violent character, 
and will make but short work of highwayman and 
thug. Burglars are unpopular both with the public 
and with the juror; and it needs no burst of rhetoric to 
induce a jury to find a verdict against a ‘‘firebug”’ or a 
“‘cadet.’”’ But once step into that class of cases the 
subject of which is commercial fraud, and the jury look 
upon the prosecution with averted eye. Just so long 
as dishonesty of one kind or another is openly counte- 
nanced in business, just so long it will be practically 
impossible, except under unusual conditions, to con- 
vict the fraudulent bankrupt or the retailer who has se- 
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cured goods and credit upon false representations. May- 
hap there is upon the jury some tradesman who has 
‘*padded”’ Azs own credit statement; some one who has 
placed a fictitious valuation on his stock, or has told 
alluring but unsubstantial stories as to his ‘‘orders on 
hand,”’ ‘‘cash in bank,”’ and ‘‘bills receivable.’’ What 
chance under those circumstances of a conviction? 


‘*‘The jury, passing on the prisoner’s life, 
May have in the sworn twelve a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try.” 


‘‘Why,”’ says a juror, ‘‘here they are trying to con- 
vict this fellow minstein of what everybody does every 
day in the year. Rubbish! Am / a thief? / don’t 
have any criminal intent. He was just tryin’ to boost 
his assets a little. He’s nocriminal.’’ And out he goes 
to the jury room and persuades the other eleven that 
the defendant is no worse than everybody. Of course 
everybody isn’t a thief. The syllogism is irrefutable. 

“I suppose you didn’t believe that Mr. Einstein made 
those false statements?’’ I say, approaching him as he 
steps into the corridor. The juror pauses in lighting 
his cigar. 

“* Sure, he made ’em!’’ he remarks. ‘‘Of course he 
made ’em! But, hell, he’s no criminal!’ This is an 
actual experience. : 


The Selection of Jurors 


Our distaste for physical violence has had rather 
adoxicai result so far as the jury is concerned, for 
it appears to be coupled with a small (and what seems 
to be a decreasing) regard for human life. Verdicts of 
murder in the first degree are exceedingly rare, and it 
requires a crime of a peculiarly atrocious character to 
Sciace the jury to send the defendant to the electric 
chair. This is due in part to the cowardice and in part 
to the misconception of their function, already dwelt 
upon, since in almost all murder cases the jury regard 
themselves as fixing the penalty. Inasmuch as most 
persons who meet death from violence are themselves 
of violent character, the jury frequently seem to believe 
that the defendant is entitled to a certain amount of 
consideration for ridding the community of his victim, 
and this often finds joyful expression in a verdict of 
manslaughter. 

Totally distinct, however, from this trifling with 
justice, whether it be wilful or voluntary, is the uncon- 
scious bias of each member of the human family due/to 
race, religion, education, and character. Hence jurors 
are examined with an elaborate care and minuteness of 
investigation which in practise is often shown to be 
ridiculous. In fact certain maxims having almost the 
force of legal doctrines have grown up about the selec- 
tion of a jury. A de- 
fendant’s counsel will 
invariably challenge an 
Irishman if his client be 
a negro, and vice versa. 
This is likewise apt to 
be the case if the client 
be an Italian. Talesmen 
with wives and children 
are generally supposed 
to be more susceptible to 
arguments directed to 
their sympathies. He- 
brews are presumed to 
make particularly unde- 
sirable jurors for the de- 
fense where the crime 
charged is one of vio- 
lence or arson, and are 
likewise usually chal- 
lenged when the defense 
is ‘‘self-defense.’’ Old 
men are popularly sup- 

osed to make indulgent 
jurors, although my own 
experience is to the con- 
trary, and I have noticed 
that persons with long, 
drooping mustaches are 
invariably excused. 


cares for missionaries or 

rsons engaged in phi- 
anthropic enterprises, 
since the prosecutor feels 
instinctively that their 
eleemosynary tendencies 
will extend to the pris- 
oner, while the defense 
has a presentiment that 
they will lead him to 
favor the damaged com- 
plainant. Writers, edi- 
tors, and publishers are 
generally excused by the 
defense as f00 intellz- 
gent, i. e., too prone to 
theoretic arguments as 
distinguished from a 
“broad view,’’ which 
from the prisoner’s 
standpoint means one 
including every sympa- 
thetic reason that can 
be suggested. Artists 
are distrusted by prose- 
cutors as romantic and 
imaginative. Butchers, 
coffin-makers, sextons, 
grave-diggers, undertak- 
ers,and dealers in electrical supplies are invariably ex- 
cused by the defendant in homicide cases for obvious 
reasons. Liquor dealers are believed to be prone to 
take a lenient view of the shortcomings of humanity 
in general, while persons of brisk, incisive manners 
naturally suggest heartlessness to the cowering defend- 





Found the foreman holding the little man out of the window 
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ant. I know an assistant who will not try a case if 
there is a man with a pompadour on the jury, and 
neither prosecution nor defense cares for long-haired 
jurors of the ‘‘yarb doctor’’ variety, while the dapper 
little man with the ‘‘dickey’’ and 
red necktie is invariably excused 
by consent unless the defendant 
be a woman. 

The frivolous character of these 
rules needs no comment. Almost 
every lawyer and every prose- 
cutor believes himself to be a past 
master in the study of character 
from external evidence, and upon 
the most trivial and unnatural of 
pretexts will challenge a _tales- 
man so unfortunate as not to suit 
his fancy. Yet when all is done 
and when, after the most exhaust- 
ive examination and cross-exami 
nation of several hundred special 
talesmen, wrenched from their 
places of business or the bosoms 
of their families, twelve men have 
been finally selected and sworn, 
it is probable that they are in no 
respect superior to the first twelve 
who might have been chosen. 

In murder cases each side may 
challenge peremptorily thirty 
talesmen, and numerous are the 
legal ‘‘jumps’’ over which they 
must successfully ride before they 
can qualify for service. Thus it 
is unusual in a homicide case to 
select a jury in less than two days, 
and in some instances it has taken 
two weeks. On the other hand, 
equally satisfactory juries have 
occasionally been selected in such 
cases in less than an hour. 

The general futility of trying 
to secure a jury of particular capacity or intelligence, or 
one which will contain no juror of pronounced idiosyn- 
crasies, is rather well illustrated by the following inci- 
dent: The defendant’s counsel, a man of considerable 
repute at the criminal bar, had spent over two days in 
the elaborate selection of a jury. It had taken him 
two hours to get a foreman to his fancy, but at last 
he had accepted a solid-looking old German grocer. 
After a trial lasting several days the jury convicted 
the defendant in short order, greatly to the disgust 
of the eminent lawyer, who vented his indignation 
rather loudly in the presence of the foreman as he was 

leaving the box. The 

old German leaned over 
good-naturedly and re- 
marked, pointing to the 
door in the back of the 
court-room leading to 
the prison pen: ‘‘Vell, 

Mr. - , if you vant 

to know vat I tinks, I 

tells you. Ven I seehim 

come in through dot lee- 

tle door back dere, den I 

knows he’s guilty!" 

This lawyer now se- 
lects juries in thirty 
minutes. 

Of course, some ex- 
amination into the gen- 
eral qualifications of 
jurors and their possible 
bias in the case is im- 
perative, and frequently 
the interposition of a 
peremptory challenge is 
not only justifiable, but 
absolutely necessary. A 
talesman will sometimes 
betray by an inflection 
of his voice a sentiment 
or prejudice which his 
words deny, or suggest 
to the vigilant counsel 

. for- the defendant the 
juror’s susceptibility to 
the insidious flattery of 
the prosecutor in mak- 
ing him a part of the 

“organization of the 

court.’’ On the other 

hand, the hyper-sensi- 
tiveness of counsel ren- 
ders it easy for talesmen 
who do not wish to serve 
to escape. I know an 
estimable man who is 
regularly drawn upon 
the special jury about 
four times a year. He 
has never served. His 
method is as_ follows: 
Having taken his seat 
upon the witness stand 
he wrinkles his forehead 
and looks fiercely at the 
defendant. When asked 
if he ha: any objection 
to capital punishment he 
thrusts out his under jaw 
and exclaims: ‘‘I should 
say not/ Ithink hang- 
in’s too good for ’em!’’ In reality, he is the mildest, the 
most sympathetic and the ‘‘easiest’’ of human beings. 

Another observant talesman who appears periodically 

has learned, I believe, his trick from the first. His 
stock reply to the same question relative to capital 
punishment is, ‘‘I have wot. I believe in the Biblical 








Persons with long, drooping mustaches 
are invariably excused 


injunction of ‘an eye for an eye,’ and ‘a tooth for a 
tooth,’ and, ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall 
his blood be shed.’’’ Needless to say, he leaves the 
stand with the same alacrity as the other. Jurors read- 
ily enter into friendly relations 
with the prosecutor and defend- 
ant’s counsel, but rarely with any 
effect upon their verdicts. In the 
first trial of Mock Duck, a China- 
man indicted for murder, where 
the defense interposed was an 
alibi, to wit, that the prisoner 
had been buying a terrapin in 
Fulton Market at the time of the 
commission of the crime (whence 
the prosecutor claimed that it 
was acase of a Mock Duck with 
a mock turtle defense), a jury- 
man met the defendant’s counsel 
during recess and told him that 
there was no further need for him 
to call any more witnesses for the 
defendant, ds the jury under- 
stood the situation perfectly. The 
lawyer took the hint, and upon 
the reopening of court closed his 
case, feeling sure of an acquittal 
or at least a disagreement. When 
the jury had retired the talesman 
in question made a long speech in 
favor of murder in the first de- 
gree, and refused to vote for any 
other crime. Such performances 
are rare. Of course, it not infre- 
quently occurs that a juror by his 
manner of asking questions shows 
plainly his state of mind. The 
feelings of a prosecutor can be 
easily imagined when a juror 
turns in disgust from one of the 
people’s witnesses, or those of a de- 
fendant’s counsel when another, 
looking toward the prisoner, grinds his teeth and 
ejaculates ‘‘Brute!’’ as the evidemce goes in. 

The jury offers a fertile field forthe study of human 
nature, and lawyers and prosecutors learn to look 
regularly for certain characters. Of these may be 
mentioned the too officious juror who asks hundreds of 
incompetent and irrelevant questions to which the law- 
yers are naturally afraid to object, and whose inquisi- 
tiveness has to be curbed by the court itself. Such a 
juror usually shows much conviction one way or the 
other in the early stages of the case, and before he has 
heard the evidence. Unfortunately his executive abili- 
ties usually fill the balance of the jury with such dis- 
gust that to havea juror of this sort on one’s side is 
more of a misfortune than a boon. 

Jurors of this variety frequently interrupt counsel 
during their addresses at inopportune moments. In 
one case an aggressive talesman broke in upon a burst 
of carefuily prepared eloquence with the brutal interro- 
gation: ‘‘How about the knife?’” The counsel stopped, 
bowed to the juror. smiled, and said calmly: ‘‘Thank 
you, Mr. Smith, I’m g/ad you spoke of that. I am 
coming toitina moment.’’ The juror, satisfied, leaned 
back contentedly, but the lawyer has not ‘‘come’’ to 
the knife yet. 

Practically the thing most desired by prosecutors 
and lawyers who are both convinced of the justice of 
their cause is homogeneity of some sort in the jury box. 
Naturally antagonistic elements are undesirable, and a 
wise selector of juries will try to get men of approxi- 
mately the same age, class in society, nationality, re- 
ligion, and general character. Of course, this is a 
dificult matter, but without a friendly and helpful 
spirit among the jurors cases will result frequently in 
disagreements. This is naturally less objectionable to 
the defendant than to the people, for ordinarily it may 
be said that ‘‘two disagreements are equivalent to an 
acquittal.’’ 


Equanimity of Jury Necessary 


Anything may disturb the equanimity of the panel. 
At the beginning of a term, not many years ago, a jury 
was impaneled in a trivial case in which the foreman 
was a very large, tall, and distinguished-looking Irish- 
man. ‘The second man impaneied was an insignificant 
little fellow hardly five feet in height. It soon became 
evident that the big man scorned the size of the small 
man, while the small man equally resented the height 
of his more conspicuous fellow juror. Shortly after 
the jury had retired loud cries emanated from the jury 
room. The captain of the court, rushing in to see what 
was the matter, found the foreman holding the little 
man out of the window just over the coping, preparatory 
to letting him drop. Fortunately the foreman’s homi- 
cidal intent was frustrated, but thereafter it was said 
that the jury took sides and that one never could get a 
verdict unless the particular jury sworn was composed 
entirely of big men or entirely of little ones. 

The common idea that juries are prone to leave their 
decisions to chance, as by flipping a coin, or to act upon 
impulse, whim, caprice, or from a desire to get away, 
is grossly exaggerated. 

It was Pope who sang in the ‘‘Rape of the Lock’’: 


“The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine.”’ 


Unfortunately, if the jury is hungry or exhausted and 
anxious to dispose of the case, the defendant invariably 
gets the benefit of it. The ‘‘wretches’’ don’t ‘‘hang,”’ 
but instead are turned out with a rush. Instances of 
verdicts being determined by such considerations: are 
in fact rare. 

Much of the seeming misguidedness of juries in crim- 
inal cases is due, just as it is due in civil cases, to the 
idiosyncrasy, or the avowed purpose to be ‘‘agin’ the 
government,”’ of a single talesman. In an ideal com- 
munity, no matter how many persons constituted the 

(Continued on pare 70) 
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VICTOR I 
$22. 











The throat of Caruso is a mag- 
nificently powerful and _ sensitive 
machine and the artist’s soul on fire 
sends through this machine the pulsations which 
we know as Caruso’s voice. 

The Victor is another throat, strong, sensitive 
and true, and it brings to you—wherever you are— 
those same pulsations of sound that people enjoy in 
Grand Opera at New York, or in hearing Sousa’s or 
Pryor’s Band, and the light and bright music that is 
such a relief in this tired over-strained age. 


Obtainable by Easy Payments 


through Victor dealers 










VICTOR Ill 
$40. 
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PARIS SUGAR CORN 


For 30 Years the American Standard of Quality 


ROWN only in Maine from choicest, selected seed; harvested 
when the kernels are full, tender and creamy; canned 
immediately by skilled methods, with care and scrupulous 

cleanliness; absolutely free from chemical sweetening, bleach or 
adulteration.— A wholesome, nourishing food,—tender, sweet 
and creamy.—At your grocer’s, or if he cannot supply you, write 
for booklet, “Five Foods, Ready to Serve,” and a set of Maine 
Souvenir Post Cards, free, for your Grocer’s name. 








Here are the six principal styles of the Victor with 

their prices. Most any Victor dealer will be glad to 
make it easy for you to buy Victor Machines and 
Records by your paying a small sum down anda 
small sum per month—you pay as you enjoy. 
After a while the payment stops; but ‘the en- 
joyment is endless. 











To secure further information in 
regard to full details 
of the different style 
Victors and buying on 
the instalment plan, 
fill out, cut out and 
mail us today the 
coupon at the top of 
this page. 








VICTOR V 
$60. 















VICTOR VI 
$100. 


Victor 
Ask your Grocer for Burnham and Morrill Co.’s Talking Machine Co 
Scarboro Beach Clam Chowder and Extra Quality Baked Beans Camden N J 





Berliner Gramophone Co, of Mon- 
treal, Canadian Distribut :rs 





BURNHAM & MORRILL CO., 18 Franklin St., Portland, Maine 
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Do You Want a Reliable, Accurate Revolver 


AT HALF THE COST 
OTHER REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? 




















Price 


$2.50 


The hammer cannot touch or reach 
the cartridge unless the trigger is 
pulled. It can be used as a sin . action 
or target revolver: by pulling the hammer back with 
the finger to full cock, and then pulling the trigger 
in the same way as a double action revolver or self 
cocker. The frame is made of solid steel beautifully 
nickel plated and has a rubber stock or handle of 


neat design. Lee 
The cylinder and barrel are both drilled out of a solid piece of drop forged 
steel of the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
to prevent it from turning or revolving backward. The barrel is octagon in 
_ shape, is well sighted for quick aim, a in every respect a thoroughly reliable 
revolver for pocket or home protection. It is also made in long barrel for target shooting. 
DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 
22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Cartridge. | Regular length of barrel 234 inches, price $2.50 
2 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 4% “ “* $3.00 
Centre Fire. 6 ef * 6. 
For sale by all dealers. If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid 
Send todxzy for our complete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers—shotguns—rifles. 
We make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world. 
‘control the $4 and $5 Men’s Shoe trade will 


be sent a sample line, express paid. i} Dept. 14 HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS COQ. Norwich, Conn. 
ARNOLD SHOE CO., No. Abington, Mass. ‘ Reseservr - 


resem MEN 


@ Examine as critically as you will the 


King Quality Shoe 


FOR MEN. Look at it from all sides 
and. you will decide that it is unequalled as 
an all round, well made, stylish, perfect 
fitting shoe. 

it fits from the first time it is put on; it 
wears better because it fits better and because 
it is made of better material than any other 
shoe offered at the same price. It is justly 


“lhe Shoe of Shoes 


for the correctly dressed man this seasons 
Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. _ 
your local dealer does not carry them write 
us for catalogue. ? 
@Any dealer in the United States wishing to 


The HOPKINS & 
ALLEN Double Ac- 
tion, Self Cocking, solid 
frame revolver is a de- 
pendable and well-made 
arm. It hasa safety re- 
bounding hammer which 
is always on the safety or 
rebounding notch when 


not being fired. 





































Weighs 


iviweaaeel _— 55 Ibs: 
and » : 
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FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS]. fee |: | Ridpath’s History of the World 


— | 9 i I octa lumes, 4000 doifble-col , 2000 rb illustrati 
and see how CLEAN | bs ™ : hen nerdaat Goon ba venuniealin naed te a aces ake 
SOFT and FLUFFY your y LESS than even DAMAGED SETS wereever sold | 











Woolens and Flannels will : ag We will name our price only in direct letters to those send- 
ing us the Coupon below.. Tear off the Coupon, write name and 
- be.Wash W oolens and Flan- ; address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 


Dr. Ridpath is dead, his work is done, but his family de- 
rive income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these 
few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 

The reason for Dr. Ridpath’s enviable position as 
an historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a style 
no other historian hasever equaled. He pictures the 
great historical events as though they were happen- 
as 2 at ing before your eyes; he carries you with him to see 

oh de ef } the battles of old; to meet kings and queens and 
ull and Miistiey 


nels by hand in lukewarm 


Fearline 


suds, Rinse ie A warm 
water, Wring dry, 


warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 4 8-31-06 

. | ie ‘ y against Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; to sail — > WESTERN 

shake well, DB) in warm tem- . Ae : the southern seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the oY” NEWSPAPER 
d ill KEEP RG : globe with Magellan; to watch that thin line of Greek ps ASSOCIATION 

| perature, an t cy Wi 3 spearmen work havoc with the Persian o” 204 Dearborn St. 





S Chicago 
= Please mail without cost 
to me Ridpath Sample 
Pages and full particulars. 


Napoleon as you know Roosevelt. 

e combines absorbing interest with su- ¥ 
preme reliability, and makes the heroes of 
brings the | history real living men and women,and about © 
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balance such a fascinating style that history becomes 
small sums | intensely interesting. 200,000 Americans own AnneEs.... 


monthly 











and love Ridpath. Send Coupon to-day. 
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Tight-fitting underwear 





in hot weather creates 
unnatural warmth. 


Wear 








Trade-Mark. 
Registered U. 8. Patent Office. 
Coat Cut 
Undershirts 
and 


Knee Length 





Drawers 


and be cool and 
comfortable. 


Accept no imitation. If 
your retailer cannot 
supply you with B.V.D. 
underwear (identified by B. V.D. Red 
Woven Label), mail us your chest and 
waist measurements with $1.00 and we 
will send you an undershirt (No. 76N) 
and a pair of drawers (No. 15K). All 
charges prepaid. FREE descriptive 
booklet D for the asking. 


ERLANGER BROS. 


70-72 Franklin Street New York 
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COLDWELL 


LAWN \\\ MOWERS 


. GRADE 


1600 ON THE PARKS OF} 
GREATER NEW YORK] 


Send for illustrated booklet. If 
your dealer does not sell them we 
will quote you special prices and 
terms. 

ALL OUR MOWERS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 

COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
29 Coldwell Street Newburgh, N. Y. 
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The result of 20 years actual experience in Marine engine building 
The Ranier saetieaits the most accurately constructed, beantifully finished 


embodies every good puiat to be 


and symmetrically ed engine in existence, an 
found in other engines, together with special points of excellence to be found in the 
“Leader” only. - 














We invite intending purch full 


pois which determine the power of an 
‘or 

ine built. 
only, but inclu 
bear! 


18 inch p ronze 













8 in. beam, carrying 15 persons. 


you why it is necessary 


to y the “Leader” engine with any 
other of the same power rating: — Bore of the cylinder, stroke of the piston, base 
and cylinder compression size 0} admission and exhaust parts: These are the main 


e ne. 
actual powe developed the LEADER is the lowest in price of any 


price is b newer ready to install in the launch. This price is not for the engine 
es lished b propeller, propeller shaft, bronze stern- 
ng and stuffing box, bronze water pump, spark plug, commutator, lubricator /|j 
and grease cups, water proof jump spark coil, 6 cells of batteries, Packard high- 
tension auto-cable, rubber covered mary cable, battery connections, switch and 
muffler—boxed for shipment F. O. B. cars Grand Rapids, Mich 
The 136 H. P. “ ler” engine develops nearly 3 brake H.P. at its normal speed 
in any ordinary launch and can be speeded to develop 5 H.P. in actual service. 
134 H.P. “Leader” engines are propelling launches as large as 20 feet in lengt! 


Get our catalog and thoroughly investigate the merits of the ‘‘Leader”’ before you purchase. This will show 
he our factcry to run 22 hours per day continuously to take care of our orders 


CLAUDE SINTZ, Manufacturer, 282 S. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Other sizes up to 20 H. P. 


ich. 


h by 4 ft. 















85 DRESSES 
ANY MAN 


With an All-Wool Cheviot 
Made-to-Measure Suit 







SPRING RAINCOATor 
WITH pare rants GIVEN 


To introduce our famous made to meas- 
ure custom tailoring, we make this 
MAD 


unequaled offer E TO 
SURE well made, durably 
tnmmed $7. equ: an 


measure suit. AN IRONCLAD 
GUARANTEE sent At vg EVERY 
SUIT and a SPRING RAIN- 

AT or Pair of EXTRA 
TROUSERS like 


Suit—a« fancy pat- 

tern if desired 

with every suit. 
You take no chances dealing with 
us, as you do business with a 
house that bears reputation. 
PERFECT FIT eee gy co 

‘ou don’t take the goods. 

aoe = Absolute Guarantee with every 
antes suit. Send us Your Name and 
address and we will send you Free 
Samples of cloth, measurement 
Blank and tape line. SEND NO MONEY but write to-day. 


H. M. MARKS CO. 
TAILORS to the CONSUMER 
185-191 ADAMS ST.., Dept. 108, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















OU will find a new enjoy- 
ment in this delightful con- 
fection. A new mint flavor, 
a mellowness, smoothness, 
creaminess, known only to 


‘U-ALele~ NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 


Sold in sealed tins, by grocers, confectioners and 
druggists everywhere. If your dealer does not 
keep ‘U-ALL-NO: we will send a liberal box on 
receipt of ten cents. Kindly mention CoLvirr’s. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 439 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 














‘oss Jjnes on every package. 







STALS 
Health Cereals. 
‘ake and Pastry. 
Ask grocers. 
, write 


wn, N. ¥.,U.S.A. 





Learn to Paint 
Ae 4 en 


Write for price of full course of 
mstruction with special individual 


lessons until proficient, including comn- 
plete ourfit. THE SAVIGNY METHOD. 
enables you to paint beautiful water 
colors in from six to ten weeks. 
The Savigny School of Colorin; 
4; Studio P,4 Adams Av. Detroit, Mich. 


























We Supply the U. S. 
Government. 


Prices Cutin Half 


® tointroduce. Dont buy 
until you see our large, 
new 80-page Band in- 
» strument text-book B. 
Sent FREE. Write to-day. 


yy The Radolph Wurlitzer Co. 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0-8) 


Hilarious Enthusiasm Everywhere. ‘More fun than a box of 
monkeys.” Any number can play it. Grown people lose their 
dignity and limber up their muscles and ‘‘children are 
going wild with delight” over the new Sugginating, 
indoors and out- “Just ouT 

doors game of EXER-KETCH AND THE 
HIT OF THE YEAR.” Boys, girls, men, 
women, making money, 
Write to-day. 











Send 12 cts. stamps 
for a sample game and particulars. 









Ask dealer. 
EXER-KETCH NOVELTY CO., 908 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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FOR AMATEUR MINSTRELSY 


in our catalog No. 2, illustrated. You can have it for 
rite for it to-day, 









23A Witmaerkh Bidg.. New York 
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THE CREST TRADING CO. 





**SUCCESS”’ AUTOSIOBILE, $250.00 


Practical, durable, safe. Built on a buggy princi- 
ple—a light, strong, steel-tired Auto- 

TT mobile Runabout. Invented by an 
Ty engineer with ten years’ ex- 
perience in automobile con- 
struction. A good hill climber 
—takes a 30% grade. Speed 
from 4 to 25 miles per hour. 
Vrite for descriptive litera- 






, ture, terms, etc. 
“Success” Automobile Mfg. Co. 
532 De Baliviere Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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THOSE PRIVATE BILLS 


BY JOHN C. CHANEY 


Representative from the Second District of [naiana 




















HOUusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, March 12, 1906. 


O THE EDITOR OF COLLIER’S—I have read your ‘‘ Private Bill Graft”’ 
by a ‘‘Member of the Press Gallery’’ in the issue of March 3, 1906, and 
because you regard me as one of the arch-sinners, I have the honor to 

submit a few facts for the consideration of those of your readers who read the 
above-named article. 

Private Pension bill legislation looks very different to a man in the ‘‘press 
gallery’’ from wi.at it does to either the Pension Committee or the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions of the’ House of Representatives. It takes days and even 
weeks to examine and discuss the detaiis of private pension bills in these com- 
mittees in making ready for what the ‘‘Member ot tine Press Gallery’’ sees done 
in the space of seventy-two minutes in the House. Each individual case is 
carefully examined by the Committees composed of men honorable and cou- 
scientious in these duties, as they are in every duty to their fellows and their 
country. . 

There are many misstatements in the article referred to. It is an erroneous 
assumption that ‘‘five-sixths of the business of the House and four-fifths of the 
business of the Senate of the United States is private legislation.’’ 

In the Senate there are fifty-four regular committees and ten select commit- 
tees. Of the regular committees there is one on Claims and one on Pensions. 

In the House there are sixty-one committees. Of these committees there is 
a Committee on Claims, a Committee on War Claims, a Committee on Pensions, 
and a Committee on Invalid Pensions. The Pension Committee has charge of 
private bills relating to all wars but the Civil War. The private bills relating 
to the Civil War are within the jurisdiction of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, of which I am a member. ‘ 

As you will see, therefore, two committees in the Senate, namely, Claims 
and Pensions, consider private bills, and sixty-two committees consider public 
business. Four committees in the House consider private bills and fifty-seven 
consider public bills. 

There may be an occasional ere bill considered by other committees; 
but, if so, it is a mere incident. he Military Committees, however, do consider 
bills embracing the military record of a soldier, and, consequently, all private 
bills for the correction of a military record or to remove a charge of desertion 
go to the Military Committees. These committees, however, rarely ever report 
for passage any such bills, so that such private bills are mere incidents and do 
not count in the work in which these committees engage. There has not been 
a single bill for the correction of a military record before the House for con- 
sideration at the present session. 

The ratio of private bill business to public business is not greater than two 
to sixty-four in the Senate, and four to sixty-one in the House. Indeed, it does 
not equal this ratio when we consider the business actually done by the House 
and Senate through the several committees. Such bills are not favored, and 
only where gross injustice has been done will a military record be modified, 


The Widow’s Pension 


The ‘‘Member of the Press Gallery’’ says that under existing laws the pen. 
sion of the soldier upon his death ‘‘is continued to the widow or other depend- 
ents, regardless of the cause of the original soldier’s death.’’ That is not so, 
No soldier’s pension ‘‘continues to the widow or other dependents.’’ A widow, 
upon her own application and in her own behalf, may get $12 per month if her 
husband died of the diseases or disabilities which he contracted in service, and 
if she has an income of less than $250, $8 per month, if he died of something 
else, even though in life he may have drawn a pension of $30 per month or 
more. ‘‘The widow and the dependents’’ never do get the soldier’s pension 
after his death, except what of his pension may have accrued from his last pay- 
ment up to his decease. 

If your correspondent had done himself the favor to read the committee rules 
as to special pension bills, he would not have made the unfounded statement 
that a ‘‘few dollars is given at a time in the beginning,’’ with increases from 
time to time so as to keep the soldier in line at the elections. The rules of the 
committees do not permit the consideration of a private pension bill to increase 
a private act pension unless the Pension Bureau has, in the meantime, inter- 
vened to allow a larger pension than the private act allowed. 

I have not taken the time to look up the record in the case cited by your cor- 
respondent in which it is represented that the soldier was in Company A of the 
Third Pennsylvania Artillery; but, of course, that case was not passed on the 
‘‘certificate’’ your correspondent mentions. There was substantial evidence in 
that case, duly sworn to, or the bill would never have been reported for passage. 
But little, if any, reliance would be or was placed upon the ‘‘certificate’’ which 
your correspondent sets out. 

As a matter of course, none but the committees charged with the responsi- 
bilities of examining into the details of the matters referred to them can master 
all these details, and they usually do it conscientiously and well; and, in conse- 
quence, the House is usually satisfied with the reports of the various committees 
and divides only on questions of policy. Therefore, the ‘‘speed’’ with which a 
bill is passed after it has had this careful consideration is no indication that it is 
a matter of favor and has not had the evidence sufficient to convince the com 
mittee of its merits. 

Every one of these bills passes on its merits, and solely on its merits, and no 
bill but the one which Zas merit, in the judgment of the committee, is ever 
reported for passage by the committee having it in charge. 


Why Special Acts are Necessary 


There are worthy soldiers who served their country with fidelity, who can 
not be adequately provided for under the general pension law, nor by the act of 
June 37) 1890; because of the death of witnesses to the disabilities, or for some 
other equally potent reason, and because the act of 1890 does not allow a suffi- 
cient sum to a totally disabled soldier, without means, to keep him out of the 
poorhouse. 

Men who are elected to Congress in ‘hese days have such an appreciation of 
the soldiers who went with Taylor and Scott to Mexico in 1846 and 1847, to those 
who saved the nation from destruction in 1861-65, and also to those who 
extended our horizon at Manila Bay, at Santiago, San Juan Hill, and in Luzon, 
that they do not propose to allow an individual one of them to rot in ‘‘potter’s 
field.”” There are war-wives, too, brave as their heroic husbands, who, brushing 
away the tears, at the departure of their husbands to the front, turned to the 
care of babies in cabin and cottage, and toiled at the washtub, in the kitchen, 
and even in the fields of the farm, that the pursuit of happiness might be their 
portion later on if the head of the house were saved from the patriotic dead. 
Many of these widowed war-wives can not get a pension under the general law 
because their husbands did not die of the diseases or disabilities for which they 
were pensicned, and $8 per month under the act of 1890 will not keep soul and 
body together in special cases of lack of means, dependent children, or ill health. 

There are dependent mothers of deceased soldiers who sacrificed themselves 
somewhat to their country, who, on account of technicalities of one sort or 
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Old Dr. Goose is a Great | 
Friend of the Tailor 


OCTOR GOOSE is a great 
L) friend of the Tailor in a good 





many ways. 

He is most commonly known as the 
Hot Flat-Iron. 

Everybody knows how useful he is 
at certain times;—and for certain 
purposes. u 

He has a magical way of restoring 
sickly looking clothes to sfemporary 
health and comely appearance. 


i 
But very few people know that he 
does a good deal of his work ‘in the 





A Slight Investment 


in the delicious liquid dentifricecer- 
tainly brings "handsome returns." 
It compounds interest in the form 


CONCERNING THE “ QUARTER (%) GRAND” of beautiful teeth and gums, a 


sweet, wholesome mouth, and 








dark,’ so to speak;—and remember 
this—if he Zadn’t so much to do with 
the shaping of clothes in the /rs¢ 
place, there would not be so greata 
need for his services later on. 

* * * 


[’: Tone Quality is superior to that of an Upright. It occu- 


« 
pies practically no more space than an Upright. It costs Ru BIfOAM 


no more than the large Upright. It weighs less than the 





These are the little secrets of the larger Uprights. It is a more artistic piece of furniture than declares an extra dividend by 
clothing business—or they have been an Upright. It has all the desirable qualities of the larger what it saves on dentists bills. 
heretofore. . Grand Pianos. It can be moved through stairways and spaces Thousands have taken stock in 

Nobody has ever paid much atten- smaller than will admit even the small Uprights. f Rubifoam becauseitisa gilt-edge 
tion to them. 


security for the teeth and mouth. 
Cogtegue Cc H I Cc K ER I N G & SON Ss Renbiepet IT’S MOUTH HEALTH. 


25 Cents Everywhere. 
7194 Tremont Street, Fenway Station, Boston, Mass. E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, 





They have been taken for granted— 
just as a matter of course. 

Yet this flat-iron trickery is respon- 
sible for clothes losing their shape and 
character so quickly. 

* * * 

The Hot Flat-Iron has been the 
“cure-all’’ of the clothing business; 
and the result shows in about 80 per- 
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Enthusiastic Owners of Baker Elestric Vehicles vacuo 






















, Diamonds 
: . During the past t 

cent of all clothes. HAVE NAMED THEM The Baker | : years diamonds have 
. ( incre: he 

A little steam, and a little heat and e Stanhope ue, whether they will 
pressure, applied as only the tailor can Aristocrats oimiadiie: ‘dr’ tibiae ieonantt cocouneeee 

. ie 

do it, and behold! a fullness has been Motordom powible type of aes cannes quasestes. 
shrunken, or a shortness stretched out of oe nies or gentle- that there will be an 
to cover defects in cutting or sewing. ae een Dainty, immaculately eat eee saee ae 


3 ; wear and fenjoy the 
This Flat-Iron-work—the ‘‘dope’”’ of elegance of their appear- SS. oc 













I c stone while paying 
; . d th b finish , durable, simple t for it. 
the clothing business, is the cheapest po pat pee oy Yet a" cai aie _ ’ 
and most common way of ¢hrowzng BAKER ELECTRICS cof no teady to, eo THE | ( Marshall’s 
f more than many vehicles that cannot BAKER STAN- | ? . 
styde into a garment. even senrench them in good, sub- HOPE iis ideal for | ¢ Diamonds 
stantial worth. 


But it only removes defects tempo- 
rarily, and Flat-Iron-shaped garments 
are sure to wz/¢ out:—and lose shape 
and character when worn on a damp 
day, no matter how the clothes may 
look when you duy them. 

* * * 


S Must Sell Themselves 
And they DO sell themselves, too, be- 
cause MARSHALL’S F Grade DIA- 
MONDS are True Gems. Every stone is 
as pure as crystal, absolutely without col- 
or, and ever sparkling with scintillating 
rays. Every little facet is perfect—there 
is not a flaw anywhere. 
May We Send a Diamond on Approval 
Just ask us to send youa Diamond in any style 
of setting. There will be nothing to pay; not a single 
obligation to keep it if it does hot please you. If you 
like it, pay part down and the balance monthly. For 
A March Suggestion . 
Examine this beautiful ring shown full 
size. You can afford to buy it to wear 
or for a gift, because our terms are so % 
easy. Your credit is good with us. s 
{ $ Payable $15.00 down and $7.50 \ 
{ 75 per month (or spot cash $69.00), 
\ for this beautiful ring with % 
the new arch crown shown exact size. 3 


ity use. 
Catalogue of all Baker 
Electrics on request. 
THE BAKER MOTOR 
VEHICLE Co. 
12 Jessie St., Cleveland, 0. 
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There zs a way to do it right ;— 
The way in which SINCERITY 
‘CLOTHES are made. 

It costs more, but results in gar- 
ments that are honestly made and 
which serve the wearer faithfully. 

The SINCERITY way is to Jerma- 
nently remove any faults that occur in 


















2 es Geo. E. Marshall, Inc. ” 
apt. 1 03 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
the making, by the use of the Shears, ‘ W.S. Hyp, Jn, Pres. A. S. Tuux, Sec. 
9 Reference, First National Bank, Chicago 
and Honest Hand Needle-Work. 











FREE—Our handsome large Catalogue (1200 qq 


oo ns e illustrations) is yours for the asking. 


Now, if Shape-insurance, and Style- | 5 me 
retention are worth anything to you, 


. 
Mr. Reader, look for the label of the | ? : : : YOUR TRO LISERSARE : ORIENT ae” Buckboard 
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“Sincerity Clothiers’’ on your next BAGGED AT THE KNEES 


Coat or Overcoat. 
That label reads, as follows: i Everyone's are, except those 
| who wear our patented device 





Fh for retaining original creases 
Jat and positively preventing their 
C h ree One) | ate Ss f bagging at the knee. No pull- 


“SINCERITY CLOTHES” and Confections | fn 


A Remarkable $ 40 
Motor Car for 

The jowest priced motor car in the world. 4 H.-P. Air-Cooled. 
Weight, 550 lbs. Gasoline consumption, one gallon to 35 miles, 
Oil consumption, one pint in 90 miles. Maximum power, 40 to 1. 


Will climb grades and drive through sand that no other motor 
car, of any horse power, can negotiate. Speed 30 miles an hour. 


down, as the trousers automatically 
assume the position best suited to 
4 preserve their shape and creases, Ab- 
\ tae solutely no friction. Trousers will 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY Deliciously flavored, temptingly boxed ta) | pba wang pes ey 
na y 8 cos ret ‘4 0 Say 
( : nothing of looks and comfort. Mate 
KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER co. For sale where the best is sold \ rials purchased at and device 7 
by every tailor. Very inexpensive. Once tried, no man will ever 
HICAGO STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, ® wear trousers without it. Applied with equal success to ready " : iS ‘ 
Cc CAG' biped Pag cena Resin heet laini “eiigp ee sage Y Numerous speeds forward and reverse. Active ageuts desired 
1316 Chestnut St., Phila. ; we ight sheet explaining the device clearly for unassigned territory. Write for our new 1906 Catalogue, and 
aes thnk with personal right to wear, mailed on receipt of $1.00. 2 | proposition. " 
stablishe EUGENE EVERARD, Box 468C, Rochester, N. Y. ) | WALTHAM MFG. CO., Waltham, Mass., U. 8. A. 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Fashion and utility prescribe the Grand 
for home use, wherever space will permit. 

The ‘*Princess’’ Grand is the finest 
musically and mechanically of al! the small 
Grands. In quality of tone, precision of 
action and powers of endurance it is un- 
equaled. Hear and see it before you buy. 
We can arrange to place one in your home 
on -trial wherever you live. Catalogue and 
pamphlets giving pictures and dimensions 
mailed free. Write us. 

IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 











A Delicacy and a Food in a. 
One Luscious Combination 

There’s no describing the taste, yet 
the tongue can tell it. It has the 
smooth, rich, full cream flavor which }}] | 
Swiss Milk gives when combined with 
pure chocolate, as only D. Peter of 
Vevey, Switzerland, blends it. 


e proof is in the eating 
Lamont, Cortiss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., N Y. 
































137 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
om Or st 
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Adds nine columns of figures at a time, 
carrying all totals automatically. As each 
figure is registered the answer instantly 
appears before you. Capacity $9,999,999.99. 

No hook or lever to operate. It is ac- 
curate and durable. It does not work by 
springs or levers as most adding machines 
do, but by a gear movement that must 
always be accurate. 

he Rapid Computer will do every math- 
ematical problem that can done on any 
machine ever made. It will do work quick- 
er than any other machine, because it is 
more simple and easier of operation. We 
will send you a machine with all charges 
prepaid and give two weeks free trial. 
Write for catalogue. 

HE RAPID COMPUTER CoO. 

20 Bridge Square Minneapolis, Minn. 





2 —_— ‘tosate Wanted 
One Foot for Matting Tacks 
One Foot for Carpet Tacks 


The only tool that lifts tacks easily, quickly, 
without damage to carpets, matting or tacks. 
Made of best steel, on simple lever principle— 
everlasting. Feet changed instantly, using only 
the fingers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 
cents, also a 

Kangaroo Trick Lock, Free, and a Package of 

Interesting Matter and Samples of Specialties 


GENERAL SPECIALTY MFG. CO.,1026 Arcade Bidg., Phila. 
































Door Door 


lr 99 Sectional 


The Letmnds Bookcase 


Sac eDCPaROMRN ATE was CLL 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 


On Approval, Freight Paid 2%,;,,, $1.00 $i" $1.75 yi 






t fits any space 





The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own factory, and the 
entire production is sold direct to the home and office. That is the reason we can 
offer them at such reasonable prices. In purchasing a Lundstrom Sectional Book- 
case you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment, but are getting an article 
which time and experience have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional book- 
cases are the product of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufac- 
ture. Every book section has non-binding, disappearing glass door and is 
highly finished in Solid Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. Write for 
illustrated catalogue No. 106-C. 
All Goods Sold Direct From Factory Only 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.. Little Falls. N.Y., Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 




















for GAS and 
GASOLENE ENGINES 


is secured with the Edison Battery 
Sam and Spark Coil. Ensures constant 
“speed. Batteries delivew high con- 
stant current to coil which is wired to a 
yield hot spark every time. This com- | | 
bination obviates ignition troubles. Surer and more 
economical than any other sparking device. Sold bydeal 
ers everywhere. Send for nearest dealer's 
name and booklet ‘“‘Battery Facts,”’ con- 
taining valnebie ignition information. 
EDISON MFG. CO. 

19 Lakeside Ave. 

31 Union Sq., N.Y. 304 Wabash Av.,Chicago 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 








PERFECT IGNITION | ee 
| 
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BOAT 


At popular prices, free from complications and care is a 20th 
Century Possibility. LET US 3H You. 
122 W. 34th St., New York, N. Y.; 182 Jefferson Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. ; 509 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; 1321 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il.; 38 Delaware Ave., 
Camden, N. J.; 321 First Ave., S., Seattle, Wash. 


If interested in Steam or Sail Yachts, Motor Boats, Row 
Boats, Hunting Boats, Dingeys, Canoes, Engines and Boil- 
write us, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 











ers, 
| RACINE BOAT MF. (0., Box 18, MUSKEGON, MICH. : 
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And All Other Principal Cities. 














LAWN cheaper than wood. For lawns, HANDSOME SILK 








churches, cemeteries; also heavy “S 
steel picket fence direct to consumer. Catalogue free. UNDERSKIRT$ 98 - . 
WARD FENCE CO. Box 87 Portland, Ind. | | - d 


Save money by buying 








direct from the manufacturer. Ten 










Elegant Styles in Sitk Underskirts 
and Ladies’ Raincoats at sur- 
prisingly low prices. Send today 
for Free Catalog and Samples. 
IDEAL’ SKIRT MFG. CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


The original school. Instruction by mail adapted to 

Stud every one. Recognized by courts and educators. Expe- 
rienced and competent instructors. Takes spare time 

only. Three courses—Preparatory, Business, College. 

Prepares for practice. Will better 

WwW your condition and prospects in 
business. Students and graduates 

everywhere. Full particulars and 


















a special offer free. 
The Sprague Correspondence Dept. A 
School of Law 
Home 505 Majestic Kidg. 
Detroit, Mieh. 














stioemaxee’s POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1906 contains 224 pages. with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It tells 
all about chickens, their care, diseases an:! remedies. 
All about Incubators and how to operate them. 
All about poultry houses and how to build them. 
It’s really an encyclopedia of chickendom. You 
need it. Price only 15 cts. 
c. C. SHOEMAKER 
Freeport, Ill. 








$1. PER MONTH | 


to $2. per month rents an incubator. Rent 

pays for it. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. | 
40 Days Trial *t same prices. Buy | 
———ee Plans and parts aid | 
build one. Prices, ready to use: 50 egg | 
$5.00; 100 egg $9; 290 egg $12.75. Brood- 
ers, $3.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Box 37, Springfield, O. 


FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 












Box 502 








on ¢ ‘ Learn at Home 
@) Profit in Watchmaking “tru‘huce 
Fifty million time pieces in United States to be repaired. 
Accurate time necessity in the business world. We teach 
| Watchmaking by Copyrighted Chart System. Positions 
for graduates. It’s time to write us. Dept. 16. 
The De Selms Watch School, Attica, Ind. 
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THOSE PRIVATE BILLS 


(Continued from page 20) 








another under the law as administered, can not be pensioned at all. There are 
also found a few soldiers’ children over the age of sixteen years, crippled from 
their infancy, or imbecile from their birth, requiring constant care from another 
person, to whom the pension laws do not extend. These are the exceptions to 
the very liberal pension laws of the country—can only be met by special pen- 
sion legislation, and are the subjects of special bills in Congress. 

This is no donation to soldiers and thier dependents. ‘The soldiers of the 
country’s wars got no princely salaries for their services. In the Civil War, $13 
per month, with greenbacks at a discount, to save the nation from destruction 
is small compensation. Pensions are, in part, just compensation for heroic 
services faithfully performed. 

There were those who called a// general pension legislation ‘‘graft,’’ but 
there is not one such person to say it zow. The people of the country do not 
believe that the special bill, which seeks to make a worthy dependent soldier, 
whose case can not be proven, under existing laws, equal to his comrade’s in 
arms, is ‘‘graft.’’ Congress does not believe it is ‘‘graft,’’ but simple justice— 
but tardy justice. And so the people and Congress think of the war-wives, 
now widowed, and the soldier’s helpless children, and the good old mothers bent 
way over with tasks performed and duties faithfully done that a darling son 
might serve his country. 

The special pension case must always bea worthy one or it is never reported 
from the committees. It is always one which existing laws do not reach. It is 
never, as your ‘‘Press Gallery’’ man supposes, a mere matter of favor. 

There are ex-soldiers totally disabled for the performance of manual labor 
or any other labor, who, though incurring their disabilities in the service, can 
not produce the evidence of it to the satisfaction of the general law. They 
have no income as a rule. Having served more than ninety days they can be 
pensioned only at the rate of $12 per month under the act of June, 18go. 
Many of them, too, have reached a point in their distress where they require 
the constant aid and attention of another person in their daily necessities. 
Such soldiers can not exist on $12 per month. In each such case, it is either a 
private bill or the poorhouse, and Congress prefers the private bill, and I am 
glad to say that the young manhood of to-day agree with the Congress. 

If such a soldier petitions Congress and proves that he had as much as a 
year’s service in the army or navy, his pension will be doubled, under our rules; 
and if he requires the constant aid and attention of another person to care for 
his daily needs, he is granted $30 per month; for it will take a dollar a day to 
keep him out of the poorhouse. If an ex-soldier served his country faithfully 
and contracted a total disability, but yet can not prove it from any army 
medical evidence, and, therefore, can not satisfy the general pension law, Con- 
gress gives him $30 per month; and if he requires the constant aid and attention 
of another person to provide for his daily needs, it is made $36 per month. In 
extraordinary cases of total blindness, loss of limbs or senility or extreme age, 
the pension 1s advanced to $40 per month or even $50 per month. Such cases, 
however, are very rare and are due entirely to the distressing condition of the 
beneficiary—always taking into consideration whether he has any private 
means of support. 

Take the case of a soldier’s wife during the period of war, widowed, without 
property, by the death last year of the soldier, who fails to prove, and can not 
prove, that her husband died of the pensioned disabilities—she can get but $8 
per month pension by the act of June 27, 1890. She is now old, in poor health, 
without means. Should there béany objection to her having $12 per month for 
the rest of her days? Should she be charged with the failure of her husband to 
die of a disease contracted in the service? Can she subsist easier because he 
did not die to suit the pension laws? Do you call her $12 a month ‘‘graft’’? 

And what are you going to do with an ex-soldier’s imbecile children of 
over sixteen years of age? They are even more helpless than a healthy child 
under sixteen. And does anybody begrudge the pension to the aged mother 
of the deceased soldier who was supported by him until his death? Is it 
‘‘graft’’ to pension her at $12 per month? 

Of course, all pension legislation of every kind and character, and in every 
instance and without any exception, is based, and depends, upon the honorable 
discharge of the soldier in whose right a special bill is passed. 

The work of these committees is hard, and let them work as hard as they 
will they can not pass all the meritorious bills now presented to this Congress. 


Joun C. CHANEY. 





CUBA AT BOILING POINT 


(Continued from page 21) 











and his permanent retirement from politics, I will insist on his immediate resig- 
nation of his position or, to the contrary, I will withdraw absolutely from the Silveira 
Sugar Company. CEBALLOs,”’ 
The immediate response to this was the following letter: 
(Translation) 
“CENTRAL SILVEIRA SuGAR Company, March 5, 1900. 
“Mr. Juan M. Ceballos, Havana: 

‘‘DISTINGUISHED FRIEND—I have received your letter, in which you ask for my 
opinion regarding the sad occurrences in Guanabacoa. Now that I have made the firm 
resolution to devote myself exclusively to my work and to my family, and to be 
removed completely from everything of a political nature, I will make an exception in 
this instance in order to please you. 

“It seems to me there are no words sufficiently forcible with which to qualify what 
has happened in Guanabacoa. It is disgusting, cowardly, and criminal. I do not be- 
lieve that any normal mind could conceive of so barbarous an action. 

‘I have always applauded acts that men of valor accomplished in the light of day 
and face to face, but those which are accomplished in’ darkness, in ambush, on people 
who sleep undisturbed by the thought of their enemies, that is not only cowardly and 
criminal, but it is, as I have said, disgusting. 

“IT do not know if your letter has any relation to the rumors which are growing and 
appear in some of the newspapers, to the effect that I am conspiring, and that the Com- 
pany whose business | conduct is the centre of a conspiracy which is tolerated by you. 
Nor do I know whether the Government believes such fabrications, knowing, as it 
does, and as the Government employees do, my patriotism as well as my open declara- 
tions, and my devotion to my work for the purpose of earning bread for my children. 
But if it is.so, if you are to be injured because in return for my honesty you give me 
work, I beg that you will consider at your disposal my resignation of the position of 
administrator of the Silveira Sugar Company, which resignation I have verbally pre- 
sented to Mr. Silveira. 

“T will retire to Sancti Spiritus, to my family; there I will await your final decision 
and the fate to which my country may consign me, . . . a country for which I have so 
greatly striven and in which, apparently, to-dav I am unable to live. 

“At all events, you know that 1 am a man of feeling, and that I shali be grateful to 
you forever for what you have done for me. Your friend and servant, 

‘Jose M. Gomez.” 

On its heels came Gomez to Havana, and he there by word of mouth em- 
phasized his position more strongly. Deprived, therefore, by his own act of 
the leader under whom a force actually could be gathered; given by him an 
example of ‘acquiescence to the will of the majority, the crisis has passed and 
there is little question now in any unprejudiced mind as to the nature of the 
influence that was brought to bear in aid of the Cuban Government, or of 
the influence of American capital in maintaining peace. 
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| For Thoughtful Investors 


PINEHURST 


Atlantic City’s New Suburb 


Presents Advantages of Unusual Character 


WONDERFUL GROWTH 
From 40 cents an Acre to $1,000 a Foot 
Those who have kept track of the de- 
velopment of Atlantic City in the past 12 
years know that its real estate values have 
increased more than 800 per cent. Prop- 
erty along the famous Boardwalk is now 
held at a prohibitive figure—rents from 
$250 to $400 a foot and sells at $1,000a foot. 
A. lot sox1oo feet that cost %7oo was sold 


a few months ago for $50,000. A property 


Everybody is singing 








DONT SEND 














““Mex-i-col My darkeyed Mex-i-co! 


MONEY 


TRY CICARS 
FIRST! 


ROBERTS’ 
Smoke Talks 


Here is the Second 


HE Jobber may be a fine 

man personally, but he 
makes your cigars cost you 
extra pennies. So does the 
retailer for that matter. Sup- 
pose that you and we do 
business without them and 
divide their profits for our- 
selves. The dealer can find 
another job. 

You see there is nothing 
weird about selling a 1oc. 
cigar for 5 14c. provided it is 
THE IMPROVED sold direct from the factory. 


It is the new way, the eco- 
ton nomical way of distribution 
—cutting out unnecessary 


handling. It means that you 


get in on the ground floor. 
~< al el It means “fair castles in 
\ Spain” instead of a night- 


Those who have made the trip are singing also the praises of 
the new semi-weekly through vestibuled modern train, the 


“Mexico-St. Louis Special” 


VIA THE 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


TEXAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY, INTERNATIONAL & GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILROAD (LAREDO GATEWAY), AND 
THE NATIONAL LINES OF MEXICO 


The train leaves St. Louis at 9.00 a. m. Tuesdays and Fridays, 
arriving City of Mexico at 8.30 p. m. Thursdays and Sundays—a 
60-hour run. 






bought five years ago for $6,000 was sold 
recently for $150,000. A small plot taken 
in exchange for debt of $800 is now worth 
at least half a million. These facts can be 
verified from the records and are only a 
few of the many instances that could be 
cited. 
TROLLEY DEVELOPMENT 

As Atlantic City is located on an island 
only three-quarters of a mile wide, its 
steady expansion has created a great de- 
mand for building properties on the main 
land adjoining. Lots at Pleasantville 
Terrace, a suburb of Atlantic City we laid 
out a little over a year ago, have more 
than doubled in value. 

In addition to a fine steam road, the 
Penna. R. R. is building an electric line 
from Camden to Atlantic City, which will 
be in operation by July rst. Bonds have 
been signed for the con- 
struction of another 
electric line direct- 
ly through our 
tract. In addi- 
tion to this, 


Compartment, Observation and Standard 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car 
Call on LOCAL AGENT, or address H. C. TOWNSEND 3 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FRICTION 











is the enemy of all machin- 
ery. Dixon’s Ticonderoga 


the early ie mare in Pittsburg. 

+ Hlextension Flake Graphite is the enemy . \ “ We want to convince you 
of the of friction. It hasasoftness that we can “‘make good’? 
ag and smoothness; a toughness |) REFUSE ALL asi pwede: \ nt poe 

and durability, and a uni- / SUBSTITUTES }} , : 


Write us today, using your busi- 


OFFERED YOU ness card or letter head, and ask us 
to send you 100 cigars. Tell us 
whether you want mild, medium or 


strong cigars, and don’t send us a 
Z aE, The Name single penny with your order, We 
is stamped on will send you the cigars and prepay 

1 the express charges. 
every loop— Smoke ten of the cigars and then 
within ten days simply remit the 


) 
form thickness of flake not 
found in any other graphite. 
ia It is the only graphite that 
has made graphite lubrica- 
tion a recognized fact. 
| 


ecien The price, $5.50, or return the remain- 


“er tx 9 ing ninety cigars at our expense. 
; Whatever happens, you win! 
operation CUSHION Either you smoke ten cigars af ou 


‘es between At- 
»” antic City and 
Ci the main ‘and is 
2 only a matter of se- 
+4 lecting suitable right 


expense, or else you get good cigars 


BUTTON at “poor-cigar prices.”’ ‘Do it now.” 
We are not a mere mail order 
CI A SP house. We are manufacturers. If 


you question our responsibility look 
us up in Dun or Bradstreet. 


Lies Flat to the Leg— J. W. Roberts & Son 
( 


Flake Graphite 


has always been the stand- 
ard for quality and always 
will be. Write for lubrica- 
tion booklet to 


of way. Everyone of ob- 
servant habits knows how the 5 and 1romin- }}' 
ute trolley service and the 5 cent fare have 
helped develop suburban property. With 
the completion of the trolley service the 
further rise in the price of our property is 
practically certain. 


Never Slips, Tears Actual size, Roberts’ 
c » Roberts 
nor Unfastens. Department “D,” Tampa, Florida Clear Havana Smoker. 























Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


“ao” EVERY 
NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF PINEHURST Depastmeet Alt PAIR y-wlanage cg sare 
Aside from its easy accessibility to JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. | WARRANTED Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Atlantic City, the natural advantages of 
Pinehurst appeal to the most conservative 
investors. It is intersected by two state 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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roads, one of which is the main approach 
to Atlantic City for automobile tourists. 
Prospective builders appreciate the fine 
pine and oak trees growing on this tract, 
for their shade and natural beauty. The 
elevation of the poepeety is 75 feet above 
Atlantic City, the ocean breezes mingling 
with the balsamic odor of the pines, the 
site is an ideal one for a year ’round resi- 
dence. Our planscontemplate a develop- 
ment similar to that of Lakewood. Fine 
hotels are to be erected (two already 
planned); streets are 60 feet wide; the 
rolling character of the land affords 


natural drainage; there are no swamps 
or malaria. There is not another point 
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" VRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


USPENDERS 


WILL OUTWEAR THREE 
OF THE ORDINARY KIND 












UPID is our best agent. He finds places tor 
Diamond Rings every day, and we fill his 
orders, opening a confidential charge ac- 

count with each of his clients. The goods are de- 

livered at once; we ask 















No Security, No Endorsements, No Interest 


We open hundreds of confidential charge accounts every busi- 
ness day for Diamond Rings, Pins, Brooches, Lockets, etc., 
aand High-Grade Ladies’ and Gents’ Watches, and the 
larger percentage of these accounts are with persons who 
had always considered Genuine Diamonds a luxury until 
they read our little booklet: ““How EAsILy You CAN WEAR AND 
are Own A DIAMOND BY THE LOFTIS SYSTEM.” It answers every 

question, and tells how every honest person, no matter where 
they live, can select any article they desire from our Million-Dollar Stock, have it sent to them on 
approval subject to examination, paying one-fifth the cost on delivery, and the balance in eight equal 
monthly payments. Write for a copy today. Mailed free. 


Buying a Diamond is Not an Extravagance 


It is an investment in the most valuable, staple and quickest cash-producing gem in the world. 
Diamonds have increased in value more than 20 per cent in the past twelve months, whether they will 
advance or not during the next year we cannot guarantee, but the best European authorities predict 
an increase during the coming year. t,5- } 

Our prices are from 10 to 15 per cent lower than the ordinary spot-cash retail jeweler. This 
is made possible by the fact that we are direct importers and sell a thousand Diamonds where the 
retail jeweler sells but one. ’ : 

Our handsome new Catalog, a copy of which will be mailed to you with booklet mentioned 
above, contains 66 pages and 1,000 illustrations of all that is new and up-to-date in artistic jewelry. 
Write for a copy today. 3 

Our Guarantee, aside from the fact that we are one of the oldest (est. 1853) and the largest jewelry 

ouse in the U. S., we give a 


signed guarantee as to quality 

DIAMOND CUTTERS and value of every Diamond 

OF WATCHMAKERS-JEWELERS sold. You can exchange any 
Diamond bought of us at any 

Dept. C38, 92 to 96 State St. time for other Jewelry or for a 


BROS &CO. 1858 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. _ larger stone. 


More elastic, non-rusting metal parts. 
Absolutely unbreakable leather ends 
Guaranteed best 50c. suspender made 


Can be had in light or heavy weighs 
for man or youth, extra length same price 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES 


along the coast with so many natural ad- 
vantages. That its future as a suburb of 
Atlantic City is assured is best attested 
by the large number of lots that have 
already been bought by local investors, 
for the erection of hotels, etc. 


YOU CAN GET LOTS NOW AT FIRST COST 

The present low price of the lots (25x125 
feet), $25 to $85 each, cannot be appreci- 
ated until we tell you that we are selling 
the lots practically at cost to attract home 
builders who will help us develop the 
place and together we will make a profit 
later on. 

Cur easy payment plan enables the per- 
son of most moderate circumstances to 
share in this opportunity. 

You may reserve (subject to investiga- 
tion) from 1 to 5 lots bya first payment of 
only $1, and, if entirely satisfied, complete 
the purchase by small monthly amounts, 
when we issue clear deed. Title is insured 
by the Integrity Title Insurance and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia—we charge no inter- 
est; no taxes until 1907; free deed to your 
heirs if you die before lots are paid; free 


If your dealer won’t supply you 
we will, postpaid, for 50 cents 
Send for valuable free booklet, ‘‘Correct 
Dress and Suspender Styles’’ 


HEWES & POTTER 
Largest Suspender Makers in the World 
Dept. 7, 87 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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Buggies, Runabouts 


@ Surries, Stanhopes, Spring Wagons, 
es Farm Wagons, in fact, every- 
thing in Vehicles and any- 
thing in the Harness line. 
All at our straight factory 
prices. Our free catalog 
offers the largest choice of 





styles money in advance, guarantee 
safe delivery, give 30 Days Free Trial and 2 years 
guaranty. Our $50 AUTO TOP BUGGY is the 
wonder of the vehicle world. Don’t buy vehicle or 
harness until you hear from us. 
Write today for Free Money-Saving Catalogue 
U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 
Sta. 31, Cincinnati, O. 

















building plans; we loan you money to 
build, and make all improvements free. 
Write at once for illustrated descriptive matter 
and map, or, if you want to take advantage of the 
present low prices, fold a dollar bill in this ad., 

















So 


SENT ON |; Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 
APPROVAL Sent to your home by Express Prepaid 
































for illustrated booklet. Department 











: $ Beautiful and attractive Climate the best. 
write your name and address plainly on the mar- STRAIGHTEN YOUR LEGS patterns, chéloe cole Near famous big 
gin, state how many lots you want reserved, and by wearing our stylish Forms. In- Sizes and Prices| ings. Woven in one trees. Roses 
Mail to us to-day. If after further investigation expensive, durable and give style, 9x6 ft. $3.25 | piece. Both sides can bi eo =. year 
you are not entirely satisfied, your dollar will be finish and comfort. Simple as a 9x7 ft. be used; more durable poner mi ases 
Promptly refunded. garter, put on or off in a few sec- 9x9 ft. 4.25 | than high-priced carpets. Ideal h akan 

: Tog Hoel Cristal authoritiencom-| 9 [$7197 ft. fogs | Cold to yom direct Tavestments. for 

¥ ATLANTIC CITY ESTATE co. mend them in the highest terms, tH . 6.95 om pantie Moner si Capitalists, Fruit 

Victor J. Humbrecht, President Write te photostllaseraten book, . aes if not satisfac- ‘ gee w e ple 

sta: : ‘ testimonials and self-measurement y- farmers. § Qc. § to 

1005 Drexel Building Philadelphia chart, mailed free, under plain letter seal New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. BOARD OF TRADE, Santa Cruz, California 
? 








Atlantic City Office: 937 Boardwalk, Opposite Steel Pier ALISON CO., Dept. T, BUFFALO, N. Y. | ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 687B Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Burton’s Water Works 
FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


Owa Your Own 

Water Works 

System 

Where city water is 
not available. A Bur- 
ton Water Supply 
System will give you 
running water in 
every room in your 
house—water in your 
| barn—a lawn sprink- 
ling system of your 
own. It affords you 
fire protection, de- 
creases your insur- 
ance rate, increases the value of your 
property, makes your home sanitary, and 
protects the health of all the family. 
Easy to install, easier to operate and lasts a life- 
time. Costs $75.00 and up. 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
A hand pump, wind-mill or gasoline engine forces 
water and compressed air into the tank, and the pres- 
sure resuiting delivers the water wherever you want it. 


Write for cata! explaining in detail the merits of a Burton 
System. tisfied users in every State in the Union. 





C. A. Burten Machinery Company 
No. 6 West 2nd St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Self Pumping 
Water Supply 


for home, farm, ranch, factory, hotel, public in- 
stitution, irrigation and town water works. Our 
HIGH-DUT 


power to any required height or distance from 
spring, well, or reservoir which will supply water 
with a fall. It is oniy necessary to install the RAM 
ata point lower than the source 
of supply, leave it alone, and it will 
pump continuously and automati- 
cally, year in and year out. Ele- 
vates water thirty feet for every 
foot of fall. Mucdy or 
impure water may be 
used to pump pure 
water without mix- 
ing. Absolutely no 
attention or cost of 
operation. Made in sizes for all capacities, from 
small homes to large city water-works. Over 
5,000 plants in successful operation. Sold under 
signed guarantee. If you are interested in the 
problem of water supply for any purpose, write 
us the conditions and we will tell you what can 
be done with the 
FOSTER HIGH-DUTY RAM (large sizes) 
RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM (small sizes) 
POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY 

111 Broadway New York City 










Y RAMS will pump water by water 




















New Eight-Color 
Post Cards 


Everyone interested in Souvenir Post 
Cards should know our unigue offer. 

We will send a set of ten different cards 
for 25¢ per set or $1.00 for “er | five sets. 

Following is « partial list of sets. Com- 
plete list will be mailed you on request. 

Collectors especially are asked to write 
for terms on large orders. 


Adirondack Mountains, N. Y. 
Boston, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 
Chi , Ti. New York City 
Flori Ni Falls 
Hudson River, N. Y. land, Me. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SILVER or MONEY ORDER 
The HUGHC.LEIGHTON CO. 
Portland, Maine 














**Murray’’ Driving Wagon 
This and a complete line of “MURRAY” style Driving 
Wagons, Buggies, Stanhopes, Phaetons, @@@ 
Surreys, Pony Vehicies, Deliv- —— 
ery Wagons, Milk Wagons, 
Farm Wagons, Farm Carts, 
Harness and Saddles will 
be found in our NEW Cat- 
ALOGUE, No. 109, which 
is free for asking. 





$462° RUBBER TIRE 



















SHAVING 


AND TOILET 


MIRROR 


A boon to everyone—especially the man who 
shaves himself. 

Easily put up, anywhere—no tools needed. 
Carry it in your grip when traveling. 

Best French beveled plate mirror, nickel 
frame, 5x7 inches. 

If not at your dealer’s, send direct to us 


(money order or registered letter). Booklet 


free on request. 


a Ey 


Your money back / 
if not satisfied 

WOOD MFG. Co. 

582 Drexel Bldg. - 
Philadelphia {| y 

















NOS KIDDING ! 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER-TIRES 
—RACING TYPE 


Enter our $1,000 Tire Economy Competition and save tire expense 


We allow 20% on your old tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER JEANNETTE. PA 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON SRS fe 
PHILADELPHIA 


1665 Broadway 
. 167 Oliver Street 
615 N. Broad Street 
166 Lake Street 
4 Snow Hill 


CHICAGO . 
LONDON 














at 

Culver 

Summer Naval 
School 


Gives big returns in health and 
genuine refreshment. An ideal 
substitute for the aimless sum- 
mer. Makes a boy at home on 
the water, happy, brown as a 
berry and “hard as nails.” 
Tutoring in any study. Inter- 
esting drills in Navy cutters, 

Many other attractive features. 
For illustrated catalogue, address 

The Exccutive Officer 


CULVER SUMMER NAVAL SCHOOL, Culver, Indiana 






























“Old Hickory" $4.75 
Andrew Jackson 1% 
Chair 
Comfortable, serv ice- 
able and stylish. Fine 
for Porch, Lawn and 
Out-door use, weather 
cannot affect it, Made 
entirely of genuine white 
hickory with beautiful nat- 
ura! bark finish. Exact 
duplicate of Old Andrew 
Jackson Chair. Seat 17 ins. 
wide, 15 ins. deep; height 
over all, 36 ins. Price $2.75. 
Two for $5. Freight pre- 
paid east of Miss. River. 
120 other pieces of furniture 
from $1.50 up. Be sure to 
get ‘‘Old Hickory” Furni- 
ture. If your dealer will 
not supply you, remit to us. 
Write for new 48-page 
Illustrated Catalogue and 
introductory Offer--FREE Style 
THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR C0. No, 32 
98 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 
“The Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers,” 























Have You a Dog ? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How 
to Take Care of Them; the elo- 

uent Senator Vest’s masterful 
Tribute toa Dog. and ‘A Yel- 
low Dog’s Love for a Nigger’’ 
(famous poem). We will send you 
all of the above for l0c just to ad- 
vertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Aiidress 





POLK MILLER DRUG CO., 846 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





Summer Session 
University of Michigan 


June 25-—August 3, 1906 
Arts, Sciences, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 


Preparatory Courses, Undergraduate Courses, Graduate Courses, 
Teachers’ Courses. Fees $15 to $25. Board and room for session 
from $20 up. 816 students last summer. Instruction by members 
of regular faculty. Address John R. Effinger, Secretary, 

710 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
























THE LAW some 


AS LINCOLN DID 
The Home Law School Series 
Now complete, prepares ambi- 
tious students for the Bar, any 
state; covers Theory & Practice 
authoritatively, simply. Marks 
an epoch, _ First few sets at 
SPECIAL PRICE. Prit- 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 
204 E. Madison Street, Chicago 





KING 
Folding 
CANVAS BOATS 


Lighter, more durable than wood. Serviceable in salt water. 
Puncture-proof; non-sinkable; can’t tip over. A revelation 
in boat construction. Can be carried by hand, or checked as 
baggage. When not in use, fold up into a package 
Tell us where you hunt or fish and get fine catalogue free. 





King Folding Boat Co., 682 West North St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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PATENTS that PROTECT 
Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts, stamps 
R.8.& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estab. ss 


CIGAR For making fancy plates, ash trays, 


Send .25 for 


picture frames, etc. 


BANDS 100 with directions for making. 


American Band Co., Box B795, Greene, N.Y. 














UP FOR TRIAL 


(Continued from page 24) 








jury, provided the evidence was clear one way or the other, the jury would 
always agree, since they would all be honest and reasonable men. But just as 
a certain proportion of our population is mentally unbalanced, anarchistic, 
and criminal, so will be a certain proportion of our jurors. In addition to these 
elements there will in addition almost invariably be found some men upon every 
panel who are so obstinate, conceited, and overbearing as to be totally unfit to 
serve either from the point of view of the people or the defense. It is enough 
for one of these recalcitrant gentlemen that eleven other human beings desire 
something else. That settles it. They shall go his way or not at all. 

The writer believes, therefore, that some allowance should be made for the 
single lunatic or anarchist that gets himself drawn on about every fifth jury, 
for if he once be impaneled a disagreement will inevitably follow. This could 
be accomplished by reducing the number necessary for a verdict to eleven. 
Hundreds of juries have been ‘‘hung’’ by just one man. The trouble began a 
long, long time ago in a case reported in the Book of Assizes in 1367. 

A jury naturally tends to lean toward the defense—to let the accused go 
if they can conscientiously do so; to find somewhere a reasonable doubt as to the 
prisoner’s guilt—and it is only because the cases are so well sifted before they 
come to trial at all, and the wheat separated from the chaff (the defendants in 
very weak cases being frequently discharged on the recommendation of the 
district attorney himself), that the percentage of acquittals is not vastly greater, 

This natural feeling of sympathy for the accused makes it all the easier for 
juries to be affected consciously or unconsciously by considerations they have 
sworn to disregard. Then if the defendant be a woman, or a poor man witha 
large family, or his crime has injured no one’s purse, or restitution has been 
made, or if the offense charged is merely that of swindling by means of false 
representations as to credit, or of floating a seventy-five million dollar corpora- 
tion whose assets are worth but thirty-five million, or the defendant is very 
young or very old, or wears a clean collar, or has an attractive personality, or, 
better, a beautiful wife, he is turned out with a cheer. 

‘‘For twelve honest men have decided the cause, 
Who are judges alike of the facts and the laws.”’ 

Yes, the jury system in criminal cases is a ‘‘practical success’’—and it 
‘‘works substantial justice.’’ It works the exact justice that we want—the 
exact justice that we deserve. As we grow to have a greater respect for human 
life and a higher regard for law and honesty, the verdicts of our juries will con- 
tinue to keep pace with our condition. Then we shall want something better, 
and we shall have it. The day will come when dishonesty in business will lead 
to the ball and chain as assuredly as arson and rape. But the time is not yet. 

Then juries will decide the issues submitted to them upon the evidence 
alone, without prejudice or sympathy, in accordance with the laws which they 
are sworn to uphold, without truckling to popular sentiment or fear of news- 
paper disapproval; then they will allow the judge to perform the functions vested 
in him by law without usurpation by their verdicts; and will ‘‘true deliverance 
make’’ between the people on the one hand and the defendant on the other. 
Then there will probably be no need for juries—for there will be no criminals, 





WHO’S ZOO IN AMERICA 


VERSES BY WALLACE IRWIN SKETCHES BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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SENATOR NELSON W. OILDRICH 
WITHIN the Central Stock Ex- 


change 
(The «*Senate’’ called officially ) 
Millionaire Oildrich doth arrange 
The brokerage judicially. 


For Ojildrich says: 
Trusts 
Are sacredly invincible— 
And Heaven help the man who thrusts 
His nose into our principle.’’ 


God We 


‘‘In 


*Tis he who bids the Senate hinge 
The knee or bend the back awhile, 
Or who shall shall 
cringe 
Or who shall hold the sack awhile. 
Millionaire Clarke and Broker Platt 
And Perkins and Depew, of course, 
To him discreetly doff the hat 
As other magnates do, of course. 


dance or who 


The party feudists cease to broil 
In this refined community ; 
The Sugar mingles with the Oil, 

And Oildrich calls it <‘unity.’’ 


Here henchmen flock from many a 
State 
Their homage to attach to him 
With Standard Oil so saturate 
You dare not touch a match to him. 


The Nation’s progress shall not lag 
While Oildrich loves and hallows it: 

He says the Standard’s like the flaga— 
The Constitution follows it. 





When Justice to the Senate comes 
She’s kicked from clerk to Senator, 
From lobbies to committee-rooms— 


Then sandbagged by the Janitor. 





But all at once on bended knee 
The Senators begin to rest 
When sleek old Captain Industry 

Drills in with Private Interest. 


And so he stands admitted, salaamed— 
How pleasant, as it were, to see 

The Public very nicely damned 
Through Senatorial Courtesy! 








For Convenience 
always have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk on hand. Suitable for all household purposes. 
For puddings, cakes and all kinds of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York,—Adv. 
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This twenty-volume library of infor- 
mation is the most valuable set of refer- 
ence books that has ever been printed. 

If you had it in your home you could 
turn almost instantly to any subject, 
from the earliest times to the most re- 
cent dates, and you would find the in- 
formation you wanted, presented in a 
simple, direct, understandable way, 
and vouched for by experts. 

While this work covers every possi- 
ble subject everywhere, it treats with 
special fullness all American questions, 
geographical, governmental, political 
and social — questions of finance, the 
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It includes biographies of our leading 
men in politics, business, the army and 
navy, the professions, in religious and 
philanthropic work, in literature, in 
music, and on the stage. 

The illustrations, bound together, 
would make a volume larger than 
Webster’s International Dictionary. 

The various departments, bound 
separately, would make nearly three 
hundred volumes. 

The New International Encyelopedia 
consists of twenty superbly bound vol- 
umes, containing 16,328 pages, cover- 
ing 67,097 articles, illustrated with 100 
full-page colored lithographs, 400 duo- 


NEW “<a 
_NCYCLOPEDWA 


tints, 300. maps and ‘charts, and over 
7,000 other illustrations.‘ But the real 
point is that this work perfectly com- | 
bines clearness and_simplicity with its 
completeness. n 









Take your pen or pencil, fill in 
this coupon, and ‘then mail it to 
us. We will send’you, free, a 
25-cent question ‘book and 
a_ beautifully " illustrated 










prospectus, . with..-- full “ Fag Ss 
° o “ 
details of our easy >” Pr Ses 
“SP Pa s So* 
payment plan. Seger. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Publishers 
372 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 








trusts, trades unions, insurance, mu- 
nicipal ownership, political parties, etc. 
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Rubens Infant Shirt 


Made to Fit Children from Birth to Nine Years 
















FRONT VIEW. 
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A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No child 
should be without it, It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, so fatal tos great | 
many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, 
no matfer what any unprogressive dealer may say. If he doesn’t 
bee write to us, The Rubens Shirt has os Bary Aa the hearts 
# of thousands of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has this signature stamped on 
every garment— 


No Buttons No Trouble 
The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool ana Parent Nos $28,988 — 550,233. 
half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to tit from birth 7 
to nine years, Sold at Dry-Goods Stores, Circulars, with 
Price-List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 95 Market Street, Chicago. 
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The “-back to nature” book 


THIRD EXERCIsp 








Gives you a plan for 
Seven Days 
Right Living 


including menus and recipes for preparing same. 
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is all there is in Wheat. Egg-O-See is most delicious to the taste, has a most agreeable 
crisp nut like flavor which makes the mouth water just to think about. 
) 
? 





Then it is most easily digested—From actual test a dish of Egg-O-See remains only one hour 
in the stomach—think of it you martyrs of dyspepsia ! 

And by restoring Nervous Energy Egg-O-See not only removes bodily ailments, cures dys- 
pepsia and nervousness— 

—But best of all it gives back ambition, interest in work and determination. 

Egg-O-See is prepared under conditions of scrupulous cleanliness. 

Every grocer in the country sells Egg-O-See—the whole wheat cereal. If your 
grocer has not received his supply, mail us 10 cents and his name (15 cents west 
of the Rocky Mountains) and we will send you a package of Egg-O-See and 


a copy of the book, “-back to nature.” 


















Please 
send me 
the “-back 
to nature’”’ 
ae: ; ie book, free of 
Our 32-page book, “-back to nature,” outlines a plan of right living, in- ee 
cluding menus for 7 days and recipes for preparing the necessary charge. 
dishes, based on a whole wheat diet, wih suggestions for bathing, euiing and 
exercise, illustrated from life, exceedingly once and attractive. By follow- 
ing the precepts, abounding and vigorous health is sure to result. f 
Published to sell at 25 cents a copy this handsomely il- 
lustrated book will be mailed FREE as long as this edition 
lasts to anyone who writes. Address 
EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
380-430 Front Street 23 


ei ae 
Street No. ...... 
City 


Quincy, Illinois 





Benet Grocer s Name anna nn ennensesnnceeeerssee. 











Easter Regals 
Send for the Style Book that Shows Them 


HE new Spring issue of the Regal Style Book is just what you ought to have before 
you decide on what sort of shoes you intend to buy for Easter—no matter where you 
buy your shoes or how much you usually pay for them. 

You get it FREE simply by sending for it. 

All the shoes are shown in direct photographs, and every detail of them is pic- 

tured and described in a wholly new and graphic way. 

Mind you: There isn’t a shoe in the whole book that couldn’t be sold any- 

where for $6 flat; and not one of them that will give you less than $6 worth of 
wear and twice $6 worth of satisfaction. 


Don’t forget that the chain of 114 busy Regal stores has been built up on 


the one definite plan of making the best shoes that can be made—and telling 
the truth about them. 


And the truth about them has and does include all the usual claims 
that are made for usual shoes—and more especially a good many claims 
that mever have and can not be made for any other shoe: 


The style of every Regal is as correct and new as any $12 shoes you could have made to 
order in the finest boot-shop on Fifth Avenue, New York. The Regal is the only shoe 
that’s made in a complete.range of quarter sizes in eyery style and every width. 
The Regal is the only ‘‘shoe that proves” before you buy. k's the only shoe that 
shows you the actual, natural leather of the sole—see the “Window of the 
Sole” on every Regal Shoe. The Regal is the only shoe at the price with 
genuine oak-bark-tanned leather in the soles of every pair. The Regal is 
the only “‘six-dollar shoe at the wholesale price.” the Regal chain of 

102 stores is the largest retail shoe business in thé world. 


Is there anything that can be claimed for any 
other shoe that can not be claimed for the 
Regal,—and backed up, and proved ? 





JUST AS WELL BY MAIL 


The personal organization of the 
Rega! Mail Order Department makes 
it easy to be perfectly fitted with 
the latest styles, wherever there is 

a Post Office. 
One salesman for each section. 
He makes himself responsible 
to us and to you for select- 
ing the shoes 
you order and 
getting them 
shipped to 











“DREXEL” —$4..0 
Men’s Regal 


A new Oxford that is later 
in style and better in mate- 
rial and makeup than any ¥ 
shoe you can find this month or 
next. [t is built on a special ankle- 
fitting Oxford last, and it will fit 
the heel and ankle like a silk stocking. 
Made of brillant Imported Patent Leath- 
er, and made like a custom shoe all through. 
Order Number—Style 16 DB5 (as illustrated). 


“Kenmore’’—$4.00° 
Women’s Regal _ 
The “Kenmore”’ has all © 
the fine lines and correct 
details of its original—a~ 
high-cost shoe just de- | 
signed by a New York 
custom boot maker. It will} 
fit at heel and ankle and arch, | 
with no danger of chafing or gap-~ 
ing. The upper is cut from selected | 
skins of Imported Patent Leather, silk 
stitched throughout. 
Order Number—Style 16 WT 2 (as illustrated) 





we re- 
ceive 
your 
order. fj 
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years, until now you have 


The cost of leather has us “af i Va 
a) been advancing for *two $4.00 | Aa: 


good reason to be suspicious of any shoe offered 
you at thesame price as last year. We main- 
tained our uniform $3.50 price for all Regals 

as long as possible—in the hope that the 

cost of materials would ultimately de- 
crease to a normal point; but there is 

now no possibility of that outcome, and 
consequently there has been just one 


“ 102 Links in the Regal Chain 


Pla.-—714 Franklin St. Birmingham, Ala.—ist Ave. 
erhill, Mass.—97 Merrimack St. 
—328 State St. 


Men’s 
Boston, Mass.—ii3 Summer St., 169 
Tremont St. New York, N. ¥.—165-167 
Broadway, Cor. Ann and Nassau, Duane and 
Broadway, 785 Broadway, 1211 Broadway, 


Hav- 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—3; So. Illinois St. 
Bridgeport, Conn.—i071 Main St. Dallas, Tex. Sara- 
toga, N. ¥.—434-436 Broadway. Fall River, Mass.—209-213 
So. Main St. Troy, N. ¥.—%16 River St. Albany, N. Y.— 


of two things for us to do; either to 
stop making some lines of Regal 
Shoes or else charge a price in- 
creased sufficiently to balance 
their increased cost. We have 
always built into Regal Shoes 

the best materials—and we 

shali never change that 

policy. We have antici- 

pated our needs and can 

still supply you with 

many models at $3.50. 

We guarantee that 

in any Regal model 

you will get abso- 

lutely the best 

materials suit- 

ed to that 


1341 Broadway, 166 W. 125th St., 507 8th Ave., 

6th Ave. and 2istSt., 150 E. 14th St. Brooklyn, 

N. Y.—357 Fulton St., 1003 Broadway, 111 Broad- 
way, 466 Fifth Ave. Jersey City, N. J.—66 
Newark Ave. Philadelphia, Pa.—i218 B Market 
St., 732 Chestnut St., 1224 Market St., S. E. Cor. 8th 


73 State St. Worcester, Mass.—325 Main St. Sunbury, Pa. 


Women’s 
Boston, Mass.—109 Summer St., 169 Tremont St. New 
York, N. ¥.—785 Broadway, 1339 Broadway, 166 W. 125th 
and Race Sts. Newark, N. J.—841 Broad St. St., 68 W. 2ist St. cor. 6th Ave. Brooklyn, N. ¥.—1003 
cago, Ill.—103 Dearborn St. St.Louis, Mo.—618 Olive Bendzay: 466 Fifth Ave. Newark, N. J.—841 Broad St. 
St. Detroit, Mich.—122 Woodward Ave. Washing-| Philadelphia, Pa.—i218 B Market St. Jersey City, N. J 
ton, D. C.—1003 Pennsylvania Ave. Cleveland, Ohio—|—66 Newark Ave. Cleveland, Ohio—69 Euclid Ave., 5 
69 Euclid Ave., 5 Public Square. Louisville, Ky.—346 W.| Public Square. Minneapolis, Minn.—526 Nicollet Ave. 
MarketSt. San Francisco, Cal.—s20 Market St. & 17 O’Far-| St. Paul, Minn.—382 Robert St. Sam Francisco, Cal.—s20 
reli St. St. Paul, Minn.—339 Robert St. Milwaukee, Wis. | Market St. & 17 O'Farrell St. Buffalo, N. ¥.—364 Main St. 
—212 Grand Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio—i29 Vine St. Provi-| Providence, R. I.—252 Westminster St. Baltimore, Md. 
dence, R. I.—252 Westminster St. Atlanta, Ga.—é Whitehall | —6 E. Baltimore St. Chicago, I1l.—103 Dearborn St. Syra- 
St. Minneapolis, Minn.—526 Nicollet Ave. Pittsburg, Pa.—|cuse, N. ¥.—364 S. Salina St. New Haven, Conn.—3s78 
439 Smithfield St. Buffalo, N. ¥.—364 Main St. Baltimore, Md.| Chapel St. Richmond, Va.—611 E. Broad St. Oakland, 
—é6 East Baltimore St. London, Eng.—97 Cheapside. Utica, N. ¥Y.|Cal.—22San Pablo Ave. Los Angeles, Cal.—302 So. Broad- 
—138 Genesee St. Nashville, Tenn.—515 Church St. Rochester,|way. Denver, Col.—528 16th St. Mexico City. Savan- 
N. Y.—40 E. Main St. New Orleans, La.—631 Canal St. Syracuse, |nah, Ga.—i18 Whittaker St. Norfolk, Va.—s Granby St. 
N. ¥.—364 S. Salina St. Kansas City, Mo.—1019 Main St. Richmond, | Newport, R. I.—176 Thames St. Altoona, Pa.—1124 11th 
Va.—611 E. Broad St. Oakland, Cal.—22 San Pablo Ave. New Haven,| Ave. Tacoma, Wash.—iith & Commerce Sts. Panama, 
Conn.—878 Chapel St. Los Angeles, Cal.—302 So. Broadway. So.Am. Taunton, Mass.—7 MainSt. Monterey, Mexico. 
Col.—528 16th St. Seattle, Wash.—i211 Second Ave. Mexico City. Sa-| Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—i2 S. Main St. Tampa, Fla.—714-16-18 
vannah, Ga.—118 Whittaker St Lynn, Mass.—Cor. Market & Andrews Sts. 
Norfolk, Va.—s Granby St. Newport, R.I.—176 Thames St. Altoona, Pa.— 
1124 11th Ave. Tacoma, Wash.—iith and Commerce Sts. 
Am. Iloilo, P. I. Taunton, Mass.—7 Main St. 
ford, Conn.—65 Asylum St. 


Denver, 





Franklin St. Birmingham, Ala.—ist Ave. Haverhill, 
Mass.—97 Merrimack St. Schenectady, N. Y.—328 Stae 
Panama, 8o.|St. Troy, N. ¥.—316 River St. Dallas, Tex. Indianapo- 
Monterey, Mex. Hart- | lis, Ind.—33 So. Illinois St. Worcester, Mass.—325 Main 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—12 S. Main St. Tampa,!St. Sunbury, Pa. Saratoga, N. ¥.—134-436 Broadway. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPT.: BOSTON, MASS., 707 SUMMER STREET 
Mail-Order Sub-Stations: 


Factory, East Whitman, Mass. Box 707. San Francisco, Cal., 820 Market Street. "London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside, cor. Lawrence Lane. 
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| Sold Direct 


THE SHOE THAT PROVES | 


_ Largest |} 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Regal shoes 
are delivered, | 
carriage pre- 
paid, anywhere 
in the United 
States, and all 
points covered 
by the Parcels 
Post System, 
for 25 cents ex- 
tra to cover de- 
livery charges. © 


Retail Shoe 
Business in the 





